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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


The All Purpose 16mm. Movie Camera 
THE ONLY CAMERA ON THE MARKET THAT RE- 
QUIRES ABSOLUTELY NO THREADING and can be 
loaded in bright sunlight without danger of light fog. Simply 
open door, insert magazine, close door—and begin filming. The 
entire operation takes but a few seconds. 

This system of loading gives Simplex Pockette a unique flexibility and 
makes it possible to quickly change from Panchromatic or Super-sensitive 
film to Kodacolor. Use as much or as little Kodacolor film as you desire 
—then change. Use as much or as little Panchromatic or Super-sensitive 


film as you desire — then change. It is this flexibility that makes 


SIMPLEX POCKETTE THE ALL PURPOSE CAMERA. 











UPON REQUEST WE WILL BE PLEASED TO SEND 
PRINTED MATERIAL AND OTHER INFORMATION RE- 
GARDING SIMPLEX POCKETTE 16MM. MOVIE CAMERA, 
SIMPLEX PROFESSIONAL PROJECTOR, SIMPLEX-ACME 
SOUND PROJECTOR AND SIMPLEX PORTABLE SOUND 
PROJECTOR. 














For over a quarter of a century the products of this 
company have held an unquestioned, outstanding 
leadership wherever motion pictures are shown and 
enjoyed throughout the world. As the largest and 
oldest manufacturer of precision machinery for the 
motion picture industry, we have maintained our high 
standing through the same men, method and materials, 
which enter into the manufacture of Simplex Pockette 


l6mm. Movie Camera. 


International Projector Corporation 
88-96 GOLD STREET NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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NEW DEAL — FRONT VIEW 


The picture on the screen is the light from 
the projector reflected by the screen. A poor 
screen reflects only a small portion of the light, 
while a good screen reflects nearly all the light 
thrown on to it. This accounts for the fact that 
some pictures are dull and uninteresting while 
others are bright and snappy. 


THE “NEW DEAL” 


The NEW DEAL, which is in great demand, 
is a comparatively new member of the Da-Lite 
portable screen family which now consists of 
fifteen distinct and separate models made in 
fifty standard sizes. 


The beaded screen fabric in the NEW DEAL 
is mounted in a light, compact, fabric leather- 
covered case of neat design and rugged con- 
struction. The single center support assures 
positive and easy control. 


The price is in keeping with the NEW DEAL 
spirit. 


Investigate Before You Buy 





Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


Da-Lite Screen Company, Inc. 
2723 NO. CRAWFORD AVE. 
CHICAGO 
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Coys and Pictures 


Then came reading. But “seeing” is a natural instinct— 
“reading is an acquired art. Undoubtedly, this basic fact 
is the reason children in school learn quicker with visual 
education—and retain knowledge thus gained, longer. 
@ Actually, the use of Spencer Delineascopes in teaching 
is taking advantage of students’ natural instinct to re- 
member more easily things they “see”. There is a Spencer 
Delineascope to meet every teach- 
ing need. Here are two of our most 
popular models. 


MODEL B 


Designed so that teacher can at all times 
face the class and at the same time operate 
the lantern personally, Place a glass-slide 
on the slide track and the image is projected 
over your head onto screen. Point out, di- 
rectly on the slide, what you wish to bring out 
in your lecture. Image of the pointer appears 
on the screen. Write for folder K-77-E. 


MODEL VAC 


A four-purpose Delineascope for 
projecting opaque material, 
glass slides, film-slides and mi- 
cro-slides. Weighs only 20 Ibs. 

so is easily carried from room _« 
to room. Excellent illumination 





gives brilliant pictures. Write 
for folder K-77-E. 


SM | 
DENCE’ 
BUFFALO® 


¢, 


NEW YORK 
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Victor takes genuine pride in being 
the first to make available in 16 mm sound- 
on-film the splendid series of educational pic- 
tures produced by Erpi Picture Consultants, 
Incorporated. These pictures include the edu- 
cational films produced at the University of 
Chicago and need no introduction to visual- 
minded educators. 


They are the result of years of creative 
research on the part of curriculum specialists, 
educational methods experts, subject matter 
specialists, and sound film technicians. Im- 
portant experiments and tests made with them 
have resulted in their wide recognition. The 
pictures have grown out of actual teaching 
situations and are precisely integrated with 
units of instruction of which they are a part. 


The series now available embraces such 
subjects as: music, physics, vocational guid- 
ance, mathematics, elementary school science, 
and training films for parents and teachers. 
Detailed information and prices gladly sup- 
plied on request. 

SEE AND HEAR THESE FILMS 
DEMONSTRATIONS ON REQUEST 


Address all inquiries to 
Victor Animatograph Corp'n. 





L 5 RA: P * 
AND UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


EDUCATIONAL 
TALKING PICTURES 


SOUND -on- FILM 


GIVES YOU THE 
WORLD'S BEST 


TEACHING 


PAT. OFF. 





WORLD'S FINEST 16™m MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


VICTOR 


PORTABLE and EASY-TO-USE 


ANIMATOPHONE 
SOUND PROJECTOR 


SOUND - oN - FILM 
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THIS New COMBINATION 







V ICTOR has made the 16 mm sound- 
on-film talking motion picture as practical as 
the silent film for educational and all other 


non-theatrical applications. 


The Victor 16 mm Sound-on-Film Ani- 
matophone Projector has received national 
acceptance as a reproducer capable of giving 
truly professional results. The really amazing 
feature of the Animatophone, however, is n« 
so much that it reproduces sound and pictures 
comparable in quality to the very finest of 
professional showings, but that it does so 
without requiring any more skill for operation 
than is needed for manipulating the dials of 
any ordinary radio. 


Furthermore, the Animatophone is sturdy, 
durable, and extremely easy to care for. Vital 
parts are all quickly accessible for cleaning 
and slip back into keyed positions without 
requiring adjustments or the use of tools... 
giving absolute assurance of continuous satis- 


factory periormal 


Victor ANIMATOGRAPH CorpP’N. 
DAVENPORT, IOWA, U.S. A. 
242 W. 55th St., N. Y. C. 650 S. Grand, Los Angeles 
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The Educational Screen 


EDITORIAL 


HE big idea is apparently well under way, namely, 
to insert into the curricula of our High Schools 
courses to teach our youth “appreciation of mo- 
tion pictures” so that they will select their movie fare 
that 
schools have already taken the step. 


more wisely. It appears some hundreds of 
They are already 
busy training some thousands of boys and girls how 


to tell why one movie is good, another one poor; or 


why the good movie is good and the bad one bad. The 
hope is to extend the plan to all schools and_ thus 


reach all the youth of America, which 
thing like half the motion 


means some- 


picture audience. From 
many quarters of the educational field comes eminent 
It is reported that Mr. Will 


Hays—who represents the Motion Picture Producers 


approval of the work. 


and Distributors of America,—which represents prac- 
tically the whole industry—not only approves but has 
offered his famous “cooperation”. It is certainly time 
for the educators to pause and reflect a bit on what 
has been ‘started and on the significance of industry- 
approval of the work. 


Theoretically, the sound solution for the movie prob- 
lem is to educate the public to attend only the good 
pictures, stay away from the bad, and thus end pro- 
duction of the latter by making them unprofitable. 
Practically, such an educational process would need 
centuries of time, with ultimate results doubtful even 
then. The public swarmed to gladiatorial combats in 
Rome and bull fights in Spain, to lewd 
drama in England and the sensual stage in France, 
and still swarms to prizefights and the increasing vul- 
garities of stage, screen and vaudeville in America. 
Two thousand years seem to have had slight effect on 
the selection of amusements. Why? 
human race chooses its entertainment on 
grounds, rather than intellectual. The intellect readily 
achieves growth and change; the emotions are largely 
primitive, inherent, static, and permanent. 


Restoration 


Because the 
emotional 


Educators, and the intelligent public generally, are 
fond of theory. The practical industry knows this. 
Many years ago it tossed out the bait, “The public 
must be educated”, and it was avidly seized. Clubs, 
schools and churches formed “Better Film Commit- 
tees” by thousands to “study” pictures and “educate” 
their communities. Then came another master slogan 
from the industry, “Boost the best, ignore the rest’, 
which was also adopted promptly and widely by the 
theory-lovers, the sole effect being to increase more 
or less attendance on good pictures and leave it un- 
changed on the bad, to the entire satisfaction of the 
industry. And since? Screen technique has improved 
steadily and enormously for ten years by dint of sheer 
practice. Screen contents have continued just as Hol- 
lywood pleased, more unwholesome during the past 
five years than during the preceding five. And now 
come the educators, chanting the industry’s original 
slogan as their own, bent on “educating the public’, 


xs 


- 


and actually using school time to increase the indus- 
try’s box-office receipts—which is the major result, 
and perhaps the only result the effort can achieve for 
a hundred years to come. And the industry approves. 
Amazing! And the educators are pleased. Still more 
amazing! Also, pitiful! 

Exactly what will the new courses teach? They can 
teach cinematic technique, of course, and develop an 
elementary ability to analyse plot and continuity, dif- 
ferentiate between obviously good acting and obviously 
poor acting, observe directorial skill, settings, facial 
But it is not for these that 
youth goes to movies. It is for the contents. The 
youngsters, for example, that have fed themselves on 


expression, dialog, etc. 


screen sex-thrills for years past and thereby developed 
the taste, will not stay away from such a picture be- 
cause it has poor Nor will the best 
“technique” ever draw them to a picture whose con- 


“technique”. 


tents do not appeal. 


There is a clear-cut analogy with the legitimate 
How many devoted theatre-goers know dra- 
Possibly one in a thousand. Yet 


They attend 


Stage. 
matic technique ? 
they all know when they like a_ play. 
solely for the purpose of liking it, for enjoyment, not 
for critical study. They can be blissfully unaware of 
technical faults if the story and content give them the 
thrilling evening for which they came. Indeed, thor- 
ough knowledge of technique of drama means goodby 
to the old thrill of theatre-going. Intellectual analysis 
replaces emotional surrender. 

Supposedly, of course, the new courses will attempt 
to teach something about contents. But the class will 
probably have seen twenty movies to the teacher's one, 
and could enlighten teacher very rapidly, if that kind 
of classroom conversation were desired. Further, the 
“fan” magazines circulate widely among the high 
school population and have primed the youngsters for 
years past, not only on the contents of pictures re 
leased and still to come, but also on the technique of 
the “art”. The movie publications were teaching their 
public long before the educators wrote their little 
“textbook” to tell about close-ups, fade-ins and camera 
angles. In fact the textbook will 
like a primer to the wise young readers of the “fan” 
literature. 


seem considerably 


Now should the great plan fail to transform motion 
picture production (sic!) it would be neither surpris 
ing nor serious. The one gravely important point ts 
its inevitable stimulation to promiscuous movie-going 
by youth, now that the schools furnish the new and 


unanswerable excuse of “studying the picture for 


class”. Many a thinking parent will find it highly 
disturbing. Many a youngster will think it a lucky 
break. The industry will chuckle and approve. And 


the educators behind the work will imagine they are 
doing big things. 

The tragic fact behind it all is that the educators of 
the country could do big things for the motion picture 
and American youth without the skillful ‘“‘coopera 
tion” of the mighty industry. 

NELSON L. 


GREENE. 


Re: 
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The Visual Program--lts Equipment and Cost 


J. FREDERIC ANDREWS 


N SPITE of the New Deal ai its resultant Certain general conclusions may be drawn from this 
trends toward prosperity, educators of today are table: 
— , : 1 a7 
acquiring gray Nnalr <« i premature VriInkKiIes al ] -O ¢ > : 
ee B a ; (a) In all cities, the number of motion picture pro- 


empting to balance their school budgets. Conse : : ¢ 
wepreg geet = — Ig tg jectors is equally divided between the standard and 
quently, any educational innovation receives the fullest 


age: sub-standard styles. Are we half way through a 
aceneeay from the expense angle; is tl oroughly pais general change from one style to another? Do both 
~ before being added to present practices. It ts styles have a definite place in the educative process? 
fortunate that many school men have already evalu Unfortunately, these questions cannot be statistically 


ated visual instruction and have found it to be a valu answered, though it is believed that an affirmative re- 
able asset to the pares the schools. i ‘a sponse to the latter question may be justified without 
unfortunate that there exists little in the way of facts the presence of facts. 
and figures which might allow school administrators Meee 
to determine the necessary equipment and cost of (D) - pia ere ee ig er ‘i 
vied, instvattion 05 practiced over te couiiiey at te visual instruction is shown by the fact that in all 
present time. Such information would satisfy two three classes of cities the median number of slide 
purposes—(1) allow comparison of existing organiza ait “a cyte or ts: Grane than i = = a 
tions, and (2) set tentative standards for organization medians lor the other types, and ans Class IH cities 
of new departments of visual instruction in the public this ratio is greater than 2:1. Certainly here is an 


on inexpensive and universally used medium that dare 


ls ay therefoce be worthwhile to examine fesulis not be overlooked by the educator contemplating visual 
; instruction in his school. 


of a recent survey! of visual practices in the public 


schools of the country which operate some form of (c) In contrast to slide projection, it is shown 
visual organization. While many features must be that the number of opaque projectors equals roughly 
omitted here, the following seem noteworthy. but 10% of the total equipment owned. Here appears 


ee , to be a challenging problem for the manufacturers of 
I. Projection Equipment , ; age” 
such equipment—with material for opaque projection 
In the 116 cities reporting on projection equipment, as readily available as it is today, why is so little em- 
- ¢ e - ter I . ) ( ° . ° e ° 
there was found to exist a grand total of 8,690 phasis placed upon the use of this medium of visual 
jyectors ot all types, or about an average of seventy instruction ? 
five projectors per city. Apparently visual instructio1 R 7 
asi PI Sa egies a ; (d) With but three exceptions,? the minimum num- 
by projection has not been neglected, if the number ot i : ; ; SA BEDI 
a ber of each type of projector in all cities is zero, from 
existing projectors can be used as any criterion \ : ’ : 
7 ; ' ; which it may be assumed that the use of certain types 

more complete picture is revealed by giving here thi : ; . : “or 
' : of projectors has been neglected in numerous cities. 
median number of projectors per city in each of the . a : 
: , kos It is believed that this tendency to emphasize one type 
three city classifications, and according to the type f a ; 
. _. of projector at the expense of others is a foremost 
ot projector: ‘its , ile ; 
weakness of many organizations, especially when a 


Median Number of Projectors of Various Types unit as large as a school system is considered. There 
im the Cities Surveyed is no one panacea for the visual problem. 
ees” eee II. Films and Slides 
wcities Weaken Slide On: 
(35mm) (16mm Projector The value of projection equipment depends upon 
Median Number two factors: (a) the amount of material available for 
Rtase i Cittes.... 1 3 projection, and (b) the frequency with which this 
Class If Cities.... 6 6 19 2 material is used. Of 128 cities reporting, it was found 
Class ITI Cities... .65 54 29] 25 
*The mean number runs slightly higher than the median nut [—cities of population to 50,000 people, Class II—cities of 
ber in most cases. population from 50,000 to 500,000, Class II1I—cities of popula- 
~— tion over 500,000. These classifications are maintained in this 
I1This survev is more completely described in the author ’ article 
ticle “Modern Trends in the Visual Program” appearing 
Educational Screen for March, 1934. Results were based up 2In Class III cities, the minimum number of 16mm. projectors 
on replies from 141 cities maintaining public school visual for motion pictures is 1, slide projectors 12, and opaque pro- 
organizations. Classification of cities was as follows: Class jectors 10 
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that 71% maintained their own slide libraries, while 
46% had also established film libraries. 


Eighty-one (63% of all cities) cities reported the 


extent of their slide libraries —833,266 slides, or 


10,287 slides per city on the average. The median 
number for Class I cities was 600, for Class II cities 
3,000, and for Class III cities 43,000 slides. In view 
of the fact that millions of dollars have been spent 
in purchasing slides for educational purposes, the 
present day educator need not feel squeamish about 
using money for this purpose. 


The extent of film libraries is shown by the fact 
that in fifty-nine cities operating such libraries there 
existed when the survey was taken 10,158,000 feet of 
film! For Class I cities the median number of feet 
was 5,000, for Class II cities a median of 42,500 feet, 
and for Class III cities an imposing median of 
384,000 feet. Further comment upon the use of mo- 
tion pictures in education seems unnecessary here. 


For some time, however, controversy has been rife 
concerning the size of film and accompanying equip- 
ment to use in the educational environment. This ar- 
gument involves other visual practices as well as the 
mere selection of equipmeént. Naturally, early installa- 
tions have been of the standard (35mm.) variety, and 
replacement costs have often made style transfer im- 
possible. At the time of the survey, actual conditions 


were as follows: 


Amount of Standard (35mm.) Film in the 
Libraries of Cities Surveyed 


Class I Class II Class III 
Cities Cities Cities 
Actual percentage 
of total footage...... 31.7% 20.0% 53.1% 
“Content” percentage 
of total footage...... 15.7% 9.0% 31.0% 


The “content” percentages were based upon the fact 
that 1000 feet of 35mm. film equals in content 400 
feet of 16mm. film. Viewed from either standpoint, 
it can be rather definitely stated that the 16mm. variety 
stands today by far as the most popular width of film 
for educational purposes.’ 


III. Costs 


It is admitted that projection devices are but a small 
part of the well organized visual service. But we 
need present no more equipment facts to approach the 
many questions as—How much is this going to cost? 
Can we afford it? Where are we going to get the 
funds? etc. Some of these questions we cannot yet 
positively answer; on others we can only present 


trends. 


8A previous article shows that sound equipment, which may 
or may not introduce 35mm. film, has as yet made little inroad 


into school visual organizations. 
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kighty-three cities reported spending $490,118 in 
1930-31, and 89 cities spent $415,445 for 1931-32 on 
visual instruction of some form. <A considerable re 
duction in expense is revealed for the latter school 
year in all cities except those in Class I, where visual 
instruction is seemingly yet in an embryonic stage. 
Such reduction may be the result of necessity or may 
tend to indicate that visual instruction (properly con 
trolled) costs less each vear after its establishment 
In any case, it was found that Class I cities were 
spending for visual instruction in 1931-32 a median 
figure of $150 (with a “high” figure of $4493), Class 
II cities were spending a median figure of $1250 (with 
a “high” of $17,136), and Class III cities a median of 
$27,500 (“high’’—S$68,010). 

These figures become far more significant when 
comparisons are made. Roughly speaking,‘ these cities 
were spending from fifteen to twenty-five cents per 
pupil per year for visual instruction.5 When com- 
pared to other costs, visual instruction costs become 
even more insignificant. Compared to the cost for 
auxiliary and co-ordinate agencies, visual instruction 
today absorbs but from 3.5% to 5.5% of such money. 
\nd finally, when compared to the cost of general 
instruction, visual instruction costs amount to onl) 
from one-seventh to one-sixth of one per cent of the 
money spent in the public schools for general instruc 
tional purposes! Certainly visual instruction has proved 


its merit on the basis of these computations. 


But how is this money to be secured? One hundred 
and twenty-eight cities attempted to give answers based 
upon eight suggested means of fund creation. One 
means stood foremost—school board appropriations 
(79% of the cities were taking advantage of this 
method). In the larger cities this manner of financing 
was universal. Other methods were not significant 
by comparison—entertainments, etc. (34%), Parent 
Teacher assistance (35%), and individual school 
efforts (23%). In many school systems certain com 
binations of means were prevalent, and those combi- 


nations chiefly involved the methods here mentioned. 


In its final analysis, visual instruction costs must 
and should depend upon individual conditions. To 
state dogmatically that any school system should spend 
a certain amount is rank folly. But to say that visual 
costs today are now excessive also seems unjustified. 
Such charges would not be pertinent were costs to be 


t 


several times multiplied. Again, on the basis of cost, 
visual instruction values are certainly not to be 


frowned upon. 


{Complete statistics are not available. Figures given here must 
be considered here as only semi-statistical derivations. (1931-32 


data.) 


5These figures fall far below suggested estimates, perhaps the 


best one being sixty cents per pupil per year. 
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Summary of Median Figures For All Classes of Cities Surveyed 


Description of Ite1 

1. Median populatior aft city 

2. Median age of visual department 

3. Median percentage of full time allotted to c 
distributing officer 

4. Median number of clerical assistants 

5. Median number of mechanical assistants 

6. (a) Median number of 16mm. projectors 
(b) Median number of 35mm. projectors 
(c} Median number of slide projectors 
(d) Median number of opaque projectors 

7. Median number of slides in slide library 

8. 


Median number of feet in film library 
9. Median percentage of classrooms wired 
10. (a) Most used 


(b) 


visual aid in classroom work 

Most used visual aid in assembly work 
(c) Most used visual aid in activity work 

11. Median percentage of material borrowed or rented 


12. Median amount spent per year for visual work 
13. Median amount spent per student 


14. Most popular form of financing 
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Class |] Class I] Class II] 
50.000 ) (to 500.000) (over 500,000) 
13,024 114,946 813,417 
5 yrs. 0 yrs. 10 yrs. 
6] 63% 85% 
ly, 3 
0) 0 l 
| 6 65 
6 54 
2 19 291 
l 2 25 
600 3000 43,000 
5000 4? 500 384,000 
75% 00% 80% 
Slides Slides Slides 
Films Films Films 
Films Films Films 
98.5% 50% 10% 
$150.00 $1250.00 $27 300.00 


18 cents 15 cents 22 cents 


propriation Appropriation Appropriation 
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Humanizing Education Through Dramatization 


RAMATICS 


of activity on the part of pupils. 


are the natural expression avenut 
Humanized 

education through dramatization seeks to build 
around the child's instincts, impulses, and interests, and 


interpretation ot 


enrich his experiences through thi 
emotions. 

All children play. This is natural and necessary 
The games of childhood are original dramatics. Eacl 
game is organized activity, spontaneous and stimulat 
] 


ing. Each child is an actor. He loses himself in play 


production. As he grows his play becomes dramatic 
play, creative and constructive, reaching a higher plane 
than mere play. Searching for facts and materials 
which lie about him to enrich his play unconsciously 
forms wholesome habits of resourcefulness which are 
conducive to creative expression. 

The aims and objectives of dramatization are di 
vided into two classifications, information and enter 
tainment. Each has its contribution to make to the 
curricular and extra-curricular activities of the school 

A swift survey of the types of plays, pageants, and 
puppet shows reveals numerous published productions 
on the market. While these are elaborate in design 
and colorful in conduct, they definitely lack in the 
creative contribution an original performance by 
pupils has. 


There is a kind of dramatic form for every need 


GEORGE W. and NAOMI D. WRIGHT 
of expression and occasion. The pantomime, where- 
in individuals or groups act but do not speak, adapts 
itself to the spontaneous activity of the classroom. It 
requires little preparation for production. It serves 
to portray interesting incidents and episodes which 
It stimulates further 
Simplicity is the 


may be a part of any lesson. 
dramatization of a higher order. 
keynote of the successful pantomime. 

The character sketch is an outgrowth of the panto- 
mime. Here the child must study the definite charac- 
teristics which he wishes to portray. Through gesture, 


facial expression, and original language he 


Opportunities for 


may 
quickly indicate his interpretation. 
Here charac- 
ters from all fields of knowledge become a part of 


character sketches are wide and varied. 


the child’s enriched experience. 

\nother outgrowth of the pantomime is the por- 
Through gestures, emotional quality 
and tone of voice, and facial expression, the child 
gains a deeper understanding, through participation, 
of the various human moods and feeling affected 


trayal of moods. 


Portrayal of moods are 
They are the stepping 
stones for further dramatic interpretation. 


through certain. stimull. 


easily and readily produced. 


the 


fixed positions, facial expression, and 


\ pertinent phase of group expression is 


tableau. By 
possible costuming and scenery a phase of life is 


represented. Tableau representations lend themselves 
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to unlimited fields. They are valuable as a part of 
the curricular and extra-curricular program. The 
tableau may be simple or elaborate depending upon its 
aims and objectives. 
for originality on the part of pupils. 


It affords an excellent avenue 


Somewhat similar to the tableau are shadow pic- 
tures. Behind a curtain or screen a scene is set. A 
light in the background produces shadows in silhouette 
of the figures in the set scene. While this type of 
dramatization requires more preparation on the part of 
pupils their interest and enthusiasm is generally greater. 


The informal play given spontaneously makes a 
valuable contribution in vitalizing and humanizing the 
curricula. Here the teacher acts as a guide, encourag- 
ing and assisting. The responsibility and initiative 
rests with the group. The children select scenes, choose 
characters, and arrange equipment. The characters 
converse impromptu and gesture and move impulsively. 
The success of this type of dramatic activity will 
somewhat depend upon the child’s experience and 
background in the pantomime, portrayal of moods, 
character sketch, and the tableau. An informal play 
affords excellent opportunity for cooperative group 
work. It stimulates interest in writing original plays. 


The pupil-planned play involves greater prepara- 
tion on both the part of the pupils and teacher. Pupils 
will assume greater initiative and responsibility in the 
planning and rehearsing for this purposeful produc- 
tion. The teacher’s role looms larger as a counselor 
and organizer. Her knowledge and technique of play 
production are assets in this achievement. Although 
the pupil-planned play usually consumes more time 
than any of the forms yet mentioned, the greater edu- 
cational growth on the part of the pupil justifies it. 
Creative expression takes form in writing the play, 
acting the play, planning properties, designing and 
making scenery and costumes, and in stage manage- 


ment. 


Formal plays written for children have a_ place 
in the educational program. Their reproduction affects 
a form of study which may be correlated effectively 
with the subject matter studied. Such selected plays 
should be carefully considered in light of the richness 
of content and opportunities for forming correct con- 
cepts. Written plays teach followship as well as 
leadership, developing dramatic appreciation and un- 


derstanding. 


Pageant productions are coming into prominence 
in the progressive educational program. Considering 
all forms of dramatization the pageant results in a 
striking and spectacular production. Its use is varied. 
The pageant is best adapted to large group activity. 
In the portrayal of events embracing long eras of time, 
the pageant best makes its dramatic contribution. A 
pupil-planned pageant offers a challenge to the best of 
creative activity and expression. 


The Educational Screen 


One of the most significant movements in the edu- 
cational process of today is the growing use of the 
operetta or musical play. The appeal of speech, action, 
costumes, and scenery, is intensified by appropriate 
music. Music in the operetta further portrays and 
expresses human moods. ‘The effective utilization of 
the musical play and operetta in school is awakening 
youth to the humanizing arts of life. The opportuni 
ties for creative expression and skills are many. The 
musical play or operetta is drama in one of its most 


beautiful forms. 


An elementary form of dramatic action is offered 
by the puppet or marionette theater. The production 
may be elaborate or crude depending upon the ability 
of the pupils. Making the theater, scenery, stage prop- 
erties, and puppets, employ the use of arts and crafts. 
Planning the play, and the dramatic interpretation by 
the characters, employs all the skills of dramatization. 
Skillfully produced the puppet show appears realistic. 
This type of dramatic activity fosters social responsi- 


bility, interest, enthusiasm, and enjoyment. 


Despite the attractive advantages of dramatization, 
there are definite dangers and limitations to be care 
fully considered if one is to secure the most successful 
results. The teacher should guard against over stim- 
ulation and too much dramatization. Care must be 
exercised to provide ample work experience for all 
pupils. Since the degree of dramatic ability will vary 
within any group, pupils of special talent should not 
be allowed to monopolize the activity. Dramatization 
involves imagination. Imagination clouds realities. 
The wise teacher recognizing this, helps the pupil cre 
ate a sound sense of values. All dramatization must 
be evaluated. Does it accomplish its aims and ob 


jectives? Is it educationally worthwhile? 


Outweighing dangers and limitations are the vital 
values and attractive advantages. Mention has been 
made of the instinctive impulses on the part of the 
pupil to actively engage in that natural avenue of 
expression, dramatization. His school life experience 
abounds in incentives for initiative along dramatic 
lines. In making a dramatic correlation the child 
organizes his thinking, grows emotionally, learns read 
ily and rapidly through enriched experiences. Self 
consciousness is forgotten and he becomes an im 
portant member of a social group. He welcomes 
responsibility and assumes his tasks with zest and 
enthusiasm. He is aware of the possibilities for beauty 
and truth. He becomes an active agency rather than 
a passive recipient in the social order of life. He 
learns to spend his leisure time in a pleasant and 
profitable way. He becomes a contributing citizen. 
Dramatic activities have become a part of the program 
in all progressive schools, being recognized as human 


izing forces in education. 
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Educational Possibilities of Motion Picture Films 


In Art Courses 


HE MASTER’S thesis by the writer is an at 
tempt (1) to formulate the problems which must 
be solved before films may be used 1n art courses, 
and (2) to provide the tentative solutions necessary 
for immediate progress. 
As I see it, a survey of available films must b 
made, in order to learn whether there are any films 
which have already been used, and whether any ca) 


be used for this purpose. Having located the best, 


analysis of them should reveal certain common chat 
acteristics. These may be restated as minimal esset 
tials (or criteria) that all subsequent films must at least 
attain. Since the films are to be used in art stud 
a careful analysis of art courses should be made, so 
that proper films may be prescribed. Finally, some 
device must be developed to indicate precisely ] 
art students react to the proposed films. 

Naturally these problems are preliminary ones 
Those dealing with methodology and production of 
adequate films are perhaps more important. 
telligent and effective development will come only 


1 


when these basic questions are clearly understood, and 


satisfactorily answered. 

1. Where are available films located? 

On commencing the research, it was apparent that 
no central organization to further the development of 
art educational films was functioning."! However! 
two independent efforts were being made to provid 
films. Drawing and some Composition films had beet 
used by Charles Woodbury and Elizabeth W. Perkins 


‘ 


of Boston, while the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
was (and is) producing and distributing a worthwhile 
film library. Outside of these or similar ones, no 
other films were being used in art courses. 

(a) The Models in Motion are a method for stin 
ulating drawing. In each film, the model performs 
repeatedly (ten times in each quarter-reel) the chara 


teristic round of some typical action. Drawing from 
the film is done either while it is moving, or from 
ly 


memory directly afterwards. Although still in its ear 
stages, the method has many exponents and claims 
many values as an aid in teaching drawing.'?? 

Mr. Woodbury has also used films at the Chicago 


Art Institute to illustrate the interplay of forces in 


(1) The Committee on Films of the American Federatio1 
Arts last convened early in 1932. There is no reason why 
it should not now be revived. 

(2) Substantially the same method is described and illustrated 


by M. Adrien Bruneau of L’ Ecole Nationale des Arts Dec 
oratifs in Bulletin de I’ Institut Psychologique, 1920-1921. 


ELIAS KATZ, M.S. 


spacial composition, together with certain films to build 
a background of visual experiences. Unfortunately, 
no report of his work is available. 

(b) The Metropolitan Museum of Art has been 
producing, and now distributes generally, cultural films 
on various phases and periods of art. They may be 
roughly grouped into Travel, Historical, Biographical, 
and Process films. As their names imply, travel films 
picture lands where art is being, or has been created 
(“Digging Into The Past’), historical films set forth 
an episode of the past (“Vasantasena”), biographical 
films reveal the artist at his labors (“Childe Hassam’’), 
and process films demonstrate manipulation of ma- 
terials (“Making of Wrought Iron’). Altho the 
films were not specifically designed for educational 
use, they often contain valuable classroom subject 
matter. 

further search reveals other types of films which 
may supply important information and_ stimulating 
experiences. 

(c) Films of Natural Beauty, thru the camera’s 
unique power to record movement, make it possible 
to preserve and utilize the magnificent range of dy- 
namic visual experiences. 

(d) Purposive (animated line) films, by illustrat- 
ing how space is filled, and by revealing growth dic- 
tated by forces from within, disclose a new and in- 
spiring field for creative kinetic design. 

(e) Masterpiece of Art films, by directing the 
audience's attention to an outstanding work, or fea- 
ture, will indirectly influence appreciation of it. 

The types of films which lend themselves best to 
art use have only been suggested. Investigation will 
soon uncover many others. 


2. How may films be objectively evaluated? 


\ssuming that the most representative films have 
been collected and analyzed, it is evident that we pos- 
These 


qualities may be incorporated into criteria by which 


sess their common elementary components. 


future films may be judged. The following types are 
suggested : 
(a) educational criteria dictated by curriculum 
and class room needs (1.e., subject matter), 
(b) artistic criteria for effective treatment of 
subject in the medium of the film, and 
(c) technical criteria having to do with the me- 
chanical and physical factors. 
Note that these are minimum requirements. The 
superior limits to the quality of motion picture 
films have not yet been reached. 
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3. How may the effect of films be clearly 

measured ? 

One of the most neglected, yet vastly important 
problems of our day is that of measuring the ef- 
fectiveness of a given product. The field of edu- 
cational films has been particularly rich in this type 


of experimentation. Faced with the need _ for 


proving the adequacy of films, and equipped with 
the research technique of the modern graduate 
school, a host of treatises have explored the curricu- 
lum, always introducing varieties of measuring de- 
vices. Perhaps the most popular and successful 
of these has been the questionnaire method. 

With the aid of a faculty advisor, a crude pre- 
liminary questionnaire was developed and _ pre- 
sented to an adult audience. The purpose was to 
discover the effect of an abstract design (purposive) 
film, ‘Diagonalsinfonie,” shown together with 
others at Columbia University on January 17, 1933. 

It was found that the general reaction to the film 
was favorable; that the film’s duration was con- 
sistently overestimated; that there was an unde- 
termined emotional response; and that the audience 
was clearly aware of the film’s purposive nature. 
Many of the drawings stimulated by words (Ques- 
tion 5 listed fourteen commonly used adjectives, 
and asked for drawings which the Subject associated 
with each word) were directly traceable to film 
motifs. Finally, immediate written reactions were 
largely favorable, many criticisms and suggestions 
evidencing fine comprehension of the film’s po- 
tentialities, both artistically and educationally. 

The results of even this crude questionnaire were 
so encouraging that a whole section of the thesis, 
with ten different suggestions, is devoted 'to its im- 
provement. These might be in greater specificity 
of item, and in wider presentation to more homo- 
genous groups. 

4. How may art courses be analyzed? 

5. What films lend themselves to use in 

art courses? 

These two problems are necessarily related. Be- 
fore educational aids can be prescribed, one must 
know the more general divisions into which the 
subject falls. 

The problem is more complicated with art in- 
struction, since the stress is different at successive 
levels in the system. Elementary schools empha- 
size drawing, painting, lettering, color and design, 
secondary schools offer a general Art Appreciation 
course, with electives in special phases, and in 
colleges, the art courses may be grouped into His- 
tory, Appreciation, and Practice of Art. 

For the present analysis, the college system was 
deemed most convenient. However, it must be 
understood that films on a given topic are ap- 
plicable wherever that subject is taught, especially 
in upper elementary grades and secondary school. 


The Educational Screen 


(a) History of Art. 

Art History aims to develop in the student a 
comprehension of the evolution of the basic art 
forms, from their origin to the present. The study 
requires a command over the known facts. 

The motion picture is admirably suited for pre- 
senting vividly accurate historical information. 
Research has shown films to be most successful in 
focusing interest and attention, thereby leaving 
lasting impressions. 

At least three types of films may prove valuable. 
(1) A travel film like “Temples and Tombs of 
Ancient Egypt’) gives a clear picture of important 
existing monuments. (2) An historical film like 
“The Hidden Talisman” portrays an interesting 
story in a medieval background. (3) A Master- 
piece of Art film like “The Pottery Maker” gives 
an insight into the historical period it depicts 
American art of the 1860's. 

These examples are actual attempts to create 
films for Art History. 
for such films would probably be selected sections 


However, the best sources 


from regular ‘theatrical productions like “Ten 
Commandments,” “King of Kings,” “Monsieur 
Beaucaire.” The commercial films are in a far 
better position to create lavish reconstructions of 
the past. 

(b) Appreciation of Art. 

The aims of the Art Appreciation course in New 
York City secondary schools are “to engender love 
of beauty by personal contact with things beauti- 
ful; to develop good taste by cultivating habits of 
discrimination; to enrich life and train for leisure; 
to gratify the desire to create; and to encourage 
talent.” 
be arbitrarily segregated: 

(1) to familiarize the student with past and pres- 


From ‘these, two general objectives may 


ent fine arrangements of line, mass, and 

tone, and 
(2) to cultivate the habit of thoughtful selection. 

Several types of films are proposed to fulfill these 
goals. (1) A travel film like “Twenty-Four Dollar 
Island”) by Robert Flaherty, with its magnificent 
views of New York City, will familiarize the pupil 
with fine arrangements of line, mass and tone in 
architecture. (2) An historical film like “The 
Spectre,’”) a phantasy set in a background of 
Colonial superstition, will do the same for costumes 
and architecture of that period. (3) A biographical 
film, like the “Etcher’s Art,’ ) which shows the 
work of Frank Benson and others, will aid in cul- 
tivating habits of thoughtful selection. (4) A 
process film like “Glass Blowing, With Specimens 


(3) This and the other two were produced and are distributed 
by the Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
(4) Distributed by Pathe. 
(5) Distributed by Metropolitan Museum of Art. 
(Concluded on page 112) 
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FILM PRODUCTION ACTIVITIES 


The aim of this new department is to keep the educational field intimately acquainted with the 


increasing number of film productions especially suitable for use in the school and church field. 














Government Activities To Be Filmed 


A plan to produce 52 one-reel motion-picture 


films, showing the work of the United States gov 
ernment, was announced in School Life for March 
These films are to be made available to the schoo! 
of the country at a very low fee plus transportation 


costs. 


“In thousands of schools the pupils will be able 


to see the Federal Government at work. The films 


are to have both sound and silent versions, so, if 
their schools are equipped with sound projector 
they will hear the spinning wheels of Governme: 
vill be able 


watch with their own eves how laws are dratte 


Through the magic of the film, they 


discussed in committees, debated in the House at 
the Senate, and finally signed by the President 


They will see the Bureau of Fisheries at worl 


They will be able to learn through the swift and 


effective medium of visual education the services « 
the Bureau of Mines, the Coast and Geodetic Sut 
vey, how our national parks and forests are cared 
for, the Army and Navy, and ho money and 
stamps are made. 

“The many activities inaugurated under the re 


covery program have intensified public interest 


the work of the Government. Through moti 
pictures, millions will come to understand how out 
Government functions and will have a clearer in 
sight into what it accomplishes. Taxpayers will 
better understand how their contributions toward 
Government are effectively used for their own wel 
fare. The films will serve a useful purpose in con 
nection with the educational work to be carried o1 
in the Civilian Conservation Corps camps. 

“The films will be treated in narrative-stor) 
style, with entertainment appeal. Their produc 
tion will cost, it is estimated, about $100,000, or an 
average of about $1,900 per film. Each subject may 
be treated in one reel. According to tentative plans 
the 190,000 nontheatrical and educational and civi 
institutions and organizations equipped with silent 
film projectors will be able to obtain these films at 
a rental of 50 cents each, plus transportatio1 
charges. 

“The Bureau of Mines, it is hoped, will represent 
the Government’s interest in this project. That 
organization is said to have the largest and most 
authentic library of educational films in existence 
today. It consists of nearly 3,000 reels. Last yeat 
34 tons of motion-picture films were supplied. In 
1933 this Bureau provided films. for 53,865 show 


ings. It is estimated that more than 5,000,000 per- 
sons saw the films. The Bureau of Mines sends its 
films free of charge except for a fee to cover trans- 


portation.” 


Biographical Film Series 


Hal Lyons, Inc., have completed the first release 
§ their Famous Americans Series, Soldier and 
Statesman, the life of Theodore Roosevelt. 

his series of twelve two-reel Featurettes drama- 
tizes the lives of America’s most colorful charac- 
ters, figures whose lives and names have become 
world acclaimed for the heroic deeds that identified 
them throughout the epoch of time as ‘Makers of 
History.” 

In addition to the Roosevelt film, the following 
characters and titles will comprise the series: 

Colonel William Cody in Buffalo Bill, Sitting Bull 
in True American Indian, Benjamin Franklin in An 
Apostl , 
neers of American Aviation, Thomas A. Edison in 
rhe Wisard of Menlo Park, Mark Twain in The 
Waker of Laughter, Andrew Jackson in Old Hick- 
wy, Ulysses S. Grant in Unconditional Surrender, 


of Modern Times, Wright Brothers in Pio- 


John Paul Jones in Founder of the American Navy, 
\ndrew Carnegie in Giver of Millions, and P. T. 
Barnum in World's Greatest Showman. 

The treatment of each episode will contain magni- 
ficent tableaus, allegories, splendid pictorials, and 
miniatures, which will create novel effects. An im- 
pressive musical score will accompany each produc- 
tion. 

Distribution arrangements are now in progress with 
one of the major releasing companies for the Series. 


Scenic Short Subjects 


Four new 35 mm. sound-on-film scenic films of the 
\merican Northwest are now available for non- 
theatrical exhibitors in the Eastern states from the 
\llen Studio, Inc., Rochester, New York. 
single reel subjects depicting the beauties, animal 


These 


life, natural resources and advanced modes of trans- 
portation in the west have been sponsored by the 
Northern Pacific Railway Company, and are avail- 
able free of rental cost. 

They are entitled, Yellowstone on Parade, To The 
Olympics, Number One, and Mountain That Was 
God. Of particular beauty and interest is The Moun- 
fain That Was God, a scenic in which Mt. Rainier 
has been photographed in full color, accompanied by 


a splendid musical score. 
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Boston University Developments 


Long a pioneer in the field of coordinating mo- 
tion pictures in his classroom work, Abraham 
Krasker of Quincy, director of the Visual Educa- 
tion Department at Boston University’s School of 
Education, is conducting a new course at the School of 
Education this semester. A series of one-reel films, 
“ach one a “talkie” featuring some leader in the 
field of education, will form the basis of the visual 
education course, which was a popular study unit 
conducted by Mr. Krasker last year at Quincy. 

At Boston University the work on the value of 
the motion picture in the classroom has been going 
steadily forward for several years under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Krasker. Under his personal super- 
vision a $3000 collection of equipment has been 
gathered by the Boston University School of Edu- 
cation. It includes a projector with sound attach- 
ments, slide projectors, opaque slide projector for 
post cards, pictures and clippings. A library list of 
all films available in the country on each branch of 
education is on file and may be had for the asking. 

Since moving pictures have become more widely 
recognized as important teaching agents, many 
commercial companies have had films made which 
are distributed among the schools, not as advertis- 
ing, but as information on many general or specific 
points of interest. At present a free film service 
with headquarters for distribution at Boston Uni- 
versity’s School of Education, 29 Exter St., is main- 
tained for all the schools in Massachusetts. 


Cinematographic Courses at University 

The Department of Cinematography at the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, under 
the direction of Dr. Boris V. Morkovin, is offering 
three courses this spring quarter, April 2 to June 16. 

“Fundamentals of Motion Picture Production,” 
by means of lectures, films, experimental work and 
studio excursions, treats the following topics: story, 
continuity, how to act, camera and light, sound and 
music, how to direct, comedy, non-theatrical films, 
the animated cartoon. 

“The Motion Picture Camera” is a_ technical 
course discussing such questions as camera devel- 
opment, construction and operation; lighting and 
composition; optical principles; relation of sound 
to camera; make-up; cutting and editing. 

In “Teaching Motion Picture Appreciation” em- 
phasis will be placed on the social and educational 
values of moving pictures, and the development of 
standards and criteria of appreciation. 


The Department of Cinematography is also spon- 
soring a Walt Disney Contest to further the ar- 
tistic development of the animated graphic art pop- 
ularly known as the animated cartoon. The contest 
is open only to students enrolled in standard col- 
leges, including Junior Colleges and Universities, 
in the State of California. Students who desire to 
participate in the contest should request a copy of 
the conditions from the Department. 


Survey On Industrial Motion Pictures 

The 1933 Century of Progress at Chicago witnessed 
an unexpectedly extensive use of motion pictures by 
fair exhibitors for advertising, publicity, and sales pur- 
poses. Many lessons were learned about how to get 
maximum results from motion pictures at expositions. 
The Bell & Howell Company has compressed the re- 
sults and the findings of this experience into a com- 
prehensive 18-page survey titled, Behind the Screens 
at the Century of Progress, which is a valuable guide 
to the more effective use of films at this year’s Cen- 
tury of Progress and other expositions, as well as at 
conventions, trade shows, etc. 

Here are some of the topics discussed: What jobs 
can be done with motion pictures? How should films 
be shown? What width film should be used, 16 mm. 
or 35 mm.? Talkies or silent films? Automatic or 
manual operation? Is professional help needed? Wha 
about licensed operators? Where to place the pro- 
jector? How large a picture should be used? What 
about seating arrangements ? 

This helpful survey may be obtained without cost 
on request to Industrial Division, Bell & Howell Com- 


pany, 1801 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago. 


Research Council Launches Campaign 

The Motion Picture Research Council, under whose 
auspices the Payne Fund four-year researches were 
made, launched their nationwide movement for better 
movies when the organization held its first national 
luncheon conference last month at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York City. The meeting was attended by 
about 500 men and women prominent in the city’s 
social and educational activities, with Mrs. James 
Roosevelt as guest of honor. 

The plans and purposes of the Council as announced 
by Mrs. August Belmont, newly elected president, are: 
First, to eliminate objectionable pictures from the 
movies; second, to further the development of films 
for children; and third, to encourage production of 
educational films for use in public and private schools 


and institutions. 
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The Council will seek to form a national member 
ship organization with separate Councils in cities 
throughout the nation, to carry on its program of 
helping to give communities the right to select the mo 
tion pictures they wish to see, and to promote the use 


of films along educational and cultural lines. 


S.M.P.E. Meeting 


The Spring convention of the Society of Motion 
Picture Engineers will convene April 23-26 at the Chal 


fonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


At noon of the opening day there will be an informal 
get-together luncheon, during which the members of 
the Society will be addressed by seve prominent 
speakers. The morning preceding the luncheon will be 
devoted to registration, reports of officers. and othet 
Society business, as well as the reports of technical 
committees. Technical sessions, film showings of re 
cently produced outstanding features and shorts, and 
an exhibit of newly developed motion picture apparatu 


will complete the program. 
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New Film Booking Bureau 


International Educational Pictures, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, is a non-profit organization recently 
organized to promote international understanding and 
world peace, by creating interest in the manners, cus- 
toms, industries, arts, religions, and other aspects of 
the peoples of the world. To this end it will serve as 
a central information and film booking bureau for non- 
theatrical films of international interest available in the 
United States, a list of which has been selected from 
the film libraries of 150 distributors. As a film clear- 
ing house, International Educational Pictures will 
place orders for non-theatrical exhibitors with their 
nearest distributor having copies of films desired. 

Its catalogue, titled ‘““Motion Pictures of the World 
and Its Peoples,’ includes 2000 films—16 mm. and 35 
mm.—of which 375 are said to be free, except for a 
small booking fee of 25c per reel. The films are classi- 
fied under more than 100 geographical areas, and under 
such other general subject-headings as Art, Biography, 
Entertainment, History, Industries, Literary Drama- 
Nature, 


tizations, Religion, Science, Sports, and 


Transportation. Many illustrations of scenes from 
countries all over the world are contained in the 32 


pages of the catalogue, which is 8%”x11” in size. 


New Jersey Visual Instruction Association Activities 


A. G. 


BALCOM 


Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Newark, N. J. 


REJOICE greatly that there will be space in the 

SCREEN for some of the activities of the New 
Jersey Visual Instruction Association. This organ 
ization is composed of superintendents, supervising 
principals and teachers who believe that the use of 
visual aids in teaching is very helpful. The activ 
ities center largely in putting on a program, in con 
nection with the annual meeting of the Stat 
Teachers’ Association, held of late in November at 
Atlantic City. 
were usually held in Newark, where a few of the 


Until last year the spring meetings 


“true and tried souls” met and exchanged expert 
ences for the purpose of making their teaching 
more vital and effective. 

Until four years ago we had a medium of ex 
change of thoughts and methods through the kindly 


offices of the New Jersey Journal of Education, but 


since this was discontinued, we have been rather 


helpless in letting each other know of the new ideas 
we were using to “keep our heads above water.” 
Then during the depression, with teachers having 
larger classes, with their morale being 
1 


not getting paid regularly, if at all, and with a num 


lowered by 


ber losing their positions, and every penny being 
counted to keep body and soul together, it has not 
been an atmosphere conducive to professional 
growth. Then again, teachers in most school sys 


tems were allowed days for visiting other schools 
for observation and study. Now, for the most part, 
this privilege has been taken away from them in 
order to reduce the expense of hiring substitutes. 
Thus, you see, we have no means of getting the 
inspiration that comes from knowing the fine work 
of Miss X in charge of a room at one school, which 
may be located in Z district. Those memorable 
lines of the great English poet, Thomas Gray, seem 
to applv here: 

“Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 

The dark unfathomed caves of ocean bear, 
Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 

However, things are not as dark as they seem. 
The Association has recently gotten in touch ‘with 
the New Jersey Educational Review (under new 
management) which will publish six issues a year. 
[t will be sent to every teacher of the State, who is 
a member of the New Jersey State Teachers’ As- 
sociation. Thus space in this magazine is assured 
to give publicity to outstanding experiments and 
methods in the use of visual aids. 

In addition to this local exchange of ideas, we 
hope to bring to a considerable number of New 
Jersey teachers a national viewpoint through the 
medium of the SCREEN. 
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DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION NOTES 


CONDUCTED BY ELLSWORTH C. DENT, SECRETARY 











Summer Meeting Planned 


The summer meeting of the Department of Vis- 
ual Instruction will be held in Washington, D. C., 


concurrently with the meetings of the National 


Education Association. The dates selected for the 


visual instruction meetings are Monday and Tues- 


day, July 2 and 3. 


Miss J. Elizabeth Dyer, who is in charge of visual 
instruction in divisions 1-9 of the District schools, 
has been appointed local chairman in charge of ar- 
rangements. In addition, the co-operation of var- 


ious government divisions has been assured. 


Purposely, the meetings of the Department of 
Visual Instruction have been arranged for the af- 
ternoon hours, thus avoiding conflicts with the 
general sessions of the N. E. A. The afternoon ses- 
sions will start at two o'clock. One luncheon and 


one dinner are planned as a part of the program. 


Although the complete and detailed program is 
not yet available for publication, certain details 
have been arranged which should be of interest to 
all teachers. The general aim, of course, will be 
to focus attention upon those visual-sensory aids 
and methods which will be of greatest benefit to the 


average teacher. 


The arrangements include a class demonstration 
in the teaching of geography in the fifth year; a 
demonstration of techniques for making miniature 
habitat groups for science, geography and history ; 
a demonstration of techniques for making home- 
made slides in color; techniques and standards for 
poster making; the integration of visual-sensory 
aids in classroom procedure; and an exhibit of the 
realia used in the Washington, D. C. schools. All 
this is planned for the afternoon of the first day, 


July 2. 


In the evening of the same day, there will be a 
discussion of the relation between motion pictures 
and the morality of youth, followed by a terse dis- 
cussion of probable future trends or developments 
in the field. This latter discussion, informal in na- 
ture, is to be led by John A. Hollinger, which guar- 
antees that it will afford opportunity for the 
expression of personal opinions and ideas. It is alto- 
gether likely that something may develop from the 


discussion which will be of aid in directing pro 


posed plans in the field of visual instruction. 


A luncheon is scheduled for noon on Tuesday, 
July 3, and the available time will be used to report 
the International Congress of Educational Cinema 
tography, which is being held in Rome, Italy, this 
month. The former president of the Department 


of Visual Instruction, C. F 


Hoban, has been sent 
as a delegate to the Conference and will report the 


highlights. 


The luncheon on Tuesday will be followed by the 
afternoon session, built around the central theme, 
“Current Problems in Visual Instruction.” There 
will be a discussion of the relation of films to the 
radio in classroom discussion: the educational 


values in commercial films: the use of films 1 


character education; and the prevention of delin 
quency. At the close of the discussions, the annual 
business meeting will be held, including the election 


of officers. 


Those who are to appear on the program of the 
summer meeting have been selected with care 
from among the leaders in their respective fields of 
activity. The list includes Grace Courtney of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; John Orth of the Amer 
ican Museum of Natural History; W. T. R. Price 
of Scarborough, New York; Wilber Emmert of 
Lillian Hethershaw ot 


Indiana, Pennsylvania; 


Drake University, Des Moines; C. M. Koon of the 
Office of Education, Department of the Interior; 
Howard M. 


LeSourd of Boston University ; and possibly two 


Rita Hochheimer of New York City; 


or three others. These are in addition to the per 


sons mentioned earlier in the discussion. 


Those who come to Washington for the summer 
meeting of the N. E. A. will be most welcome at 
the meetings of the Department of Visual Instruc 
tion, regardless of whether or not they may be 
members. It is hoped, of course, that those who 
do choose to attend may choose, also, to become 
regular members of the Department and assist with 
the direction of visual instruction activities among 
the schools. There is much need for co-ordination 


of effort and the Department of Visual Instruction, 
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with proper membership strength, ll be able 
: do much toward developing a balanced program 
There are many visual instructiot ctivities 

progress among the various Government depat 


ments. and those who come to the meeting 


ere 


have an opportunity to find out more about thes« 
services, many of which are free 1 education 
groups of all kinds. It is possible there may bh¢ 
exhibits and demonstrations of available Gover 
ment material, in addition to the regular prograt 
| as scheduled 
Should Directory Be Issued ? 
| The visual instruction directory, which was is 
sued by the Department a little more than a yeat 
| ago, has been the subject of much discussion. Thers 
are some who feel that it is of no great value 
members of the Department. Others seem to feel 
that it is somewhat of an index to progress a1 
should be issued each year. 
Regardless of the controversy, it is certain th 
no directory issued in the past has been complete 
It has been very difficult to secure the desired in 
formation and to check it for accuracy. All] this 

requires time and time is valuable. Furthermors 

there is a rather heavy printing and mailing cost. 
} The sale of advertising in the directory can be ex 

pected to cover a major portion but not all of thes¢ 
costs. The question remaining, therefore, is 
| whether or not the directory is of enough value to 
members of the Department, and other interested 
| persons, to warrant the cost in time and dollars. 

An expression of ideas relative to this matter 
will be appreciated by the officials of the Depart 
ment and will aid in determining whether or not ; 
directory should be issued early in the fall of 1934 

Don’t wait until fall to send in your comments, as 
that will be too late to be of any value \t best, 
the directory will require three months for prep 
ration. If it is to be issued, therefore, work must 

start on it within the next thirty to sixty days. 
Department May Move Headquarters 

The Secretary of the Department has been called 
to Washington to assist with the organization of 

visual instruction units for use in CCC camps and 


for general educational service. Although the as 
signment is temporary, it seems advisable to trans 
fer the records of the Department where they will 
be readily accessible, rather than to attempt to 
maintain the office in Kansas. Final details have 


not been arranged, but it is probable the National 
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lucation Association will provide suitable space 


in its building on Sixteenth Street. It is not un- 


thinkable that this may lead to the development of 
nore inclusive and more active Department of 
Visual Instruction than we have had at any time in 


the past, with permanent headquarters in Wash- 


Department Membership 


Membership in the Department of Visual Instruc- 
tion of the National Education Association is open 
to anyone who may be interested in the application 
of visual-sensory aids to educational procedure. This 
would include teachers, school executives, members 
of boards of education, members and officials of 
parent-teacher associations, members and officials of 
various public and private service agencies, minis- 
ters, Sunday school workers, travelers, photograph- 
ers, and any others who may be interested. Active 
membership is limited to those who are members 
of the N. E. A., but associate membership is avail- 
able to anyone, including all services except the 
privilege of participation in the business affairs of 
the Department. 


The annual cost of membership is but $2.00, in- 
cluding a subscription to THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
and other services which would cost more than twice 
the membership fee if secured by those who are not 
members. If you are not a member, you are failing 
ment in the field of education. The accompanying 
blank is provided for your convenience. Use it! 








Membership Application Blank 


Secretary, Department of Visual Education, 
National Education Association, 
1638 Illinois Street, 


Lawrence, Kansas. 


[ herewith make application for membership in the Depart- 
ment of Visual Instruction of the N. E. A., for a period of 
one year at the usual fee of $2.00, which I am enclosing. (Pay- 
ment may be deferred if desirable.) 


My membership card, the 1933 Visual Instruction Directory, 
and The Educational Screen should be mailed to— 


Name 


Adaress ..... 


City and State 


I am [] )a member of the 
> 
I am not (J ! National Education Association 


Note: Please make remittances payable to the Department 
of Visual Instruction. 
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A New Deal For The Sunday School 


T IS doubtful whether any department of the church 

suffers quite as much in the matter of leadership, 
personnel, and equipment, as does the Sunday School. 
$y tradition the educational center of the church life, 
School should be manned and equipped 
as efficiently as is the week-day school; but this happy 
consummation is difficult for obvious reasons. ‘The 
first-class public school teacher can be employed from 


the Sunday 


thousands of applicants, whereas the first-rate Sunday 
School teacher, without pay, is a rare find. Anyone 
concerned with, and interested in, the problems of the 
Sunday School will therefore understand why it is 
that this once highly esteemed institution has lost caste 
as an inspirational and educational force in the com- 
munity. Highly trained directors of Religious Edu- 
cation are not found in any except the most well-to-do 
churches, and even there the teaching personnel is for 
the most part voluntary, and therefore character- 
istically unstable. 


What is the way out? Visual education, en masse, 
is one answer. ‘The First Congregational Church of 
Haworth, New Jersey, is making an experiment with 
It 
consists primarily in placing upon the opening, or 
plenary session of the Sunday School, a full half of 
the teaching burden. People still demand, for example, 
that Bible teaching have a central place in the Sunday 
Catholic churches have long known 


the grammar school grades that promises results. 


School program. 
that this responsibility is best carried by specially 
trained leaders. It is time that Protestant churches too 
learn this lesson, even if the minister has to be drafted 
where the trained director of Religious Education 1s 
available. This is precisely what happened in 
The New Testament was selected as the 


not 
Haworth. 
first field of study, and out of approximately 2,500 
stereopticon slides available for the purpose, a bare 
hundred were selected to represent the high lights of 
its content. Five to fifteen slides were selected on each 
of the important cities of ancient Palestine. There 
are eight maps, ten conceptions of Jesus as executed 
by great artists and sculptors. Places of scenic in- 
terest are included, and the parables also, showing in 
one or two slides the focal point or points of each. 
Eventually there will be added to this collection a 
similar choice of materials setting forth the life and 
times of St. Paul, including cities he visited, commer- 
cial routes, fields, homes, prisons, catacombs, manners 
and customs of the people of that day, temples and 
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relics of competing religions, et cetera. It is safe to 
estimate that the entire New Testament can be covered 
with a fair degree of thoroughness with a library of 
> 

300 


cover the Old Testament as well. 


about slides. A similar number will probably 


Lf only the choicest 
materials are selected a library of permanent value will 
soon be assembled, with sufficient material for a whole 
generation of grammar school students. 


The slides just mentioned must be purchased, but 


an equal numver can be made to supplement the essen 


tial lesson materials. There are two ways in which 


this is done. I. Local artists, and there is at least one 


in every community, provided with a full equipment of ! 
transparent colors, can produce innumerable slides 
The 


entire symbolism of the church, for example, can be 


with no end of color combinations and designs. 


sketched ; hymns can be lettered in black, with suitable 
symbols or other pictures outlined as a background, in 
some other color. Lovely border designs can be cre 
In this manner the school can sing, read re- 
ot 


ated. 
by means 


to 


sponsively, and do memory’ work 


this 
The 


local dramatic talent of the church or community can 


projections on the screen. II. In addition 


method there is another, and equally interesting. 


put on a program of tableaux, setting forth the sig 


nificant episodes of history or tradition. These, in 


costume, can be photographed—they usually are any 
way—and from the negative a slide can be made to 


be 


relatively inexpensive; it will represent local talent, 


take its place in the permanent library. It will 
and its effectiveness as lesson material will therefore 
be considerably enhanced. The value of such an ex 
pressional activity can hardly be overstated. 


“e 


“is this material to be 
Let 


But how,” it will be asked, 
incorporated into the Sunday School program ?” 
the opening session be a sort of Junior Church Service, 
with hymns, prayers, responsive readings, and what 
ever else may be necessary to create an atmosphere de 
signed for dignity and worship. In place of the 

sermon there is to be an illustrated lesson, carefully 

planned, and twenty or twenty-five minutes in length. 

The tendency in the early stages of experimentation is 
to use too many slides. Forty or fifty are entirely too 
many. Fifteen or twenty would be more nearly cor 
rect. In illustrating one of the parables it is likely that 
five would be sufficient. If the slides are reproduc 
tions of really great works of art one or two might 


conceivably be enough, provided of course, the teacher 
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is sufficiently skillful in handling them. No effort particular types of service which they are best able 
should be spared to make this opening session as beau to render. 

tiful and as educational as possible. Pupils should be It is inevitable that the leaders of these special 
sncourage ‘reate, and participate in, a r ‘ 
encouraged to help plan, create, and participate project groups will themselves, sooner or later, resort 


very step of the procedure. Occasional written tests . . 
_s * , ol to visual means to supplement their other teacher 
are not necessarily out of place. —. + ee 

ot ‘ ae : training methods. They will find that the opaque pro- 
Then follows the second half of the session. In é' gr ‘ : 
: aye jector is their special friend. For formal worship 
place of the small, graded classes of the old system, ; : f 7 ; 
rs ' services, as, for example, in the opening session, the 
several large well-defined groups will now emerge ite : . 
There will be a world friendship group cultivatin beautiful, clear pictures produced by the stereopticon 
re : y > S 84 oOup ( < y : ? i : = a . 
acquaintance with other nations and children. Theit machine and slide are indispensable. For informal 
traditions habits customs and ideologies will be classroom use, however, where students’ findings in 
studied. Scores of practical ideas will suggest them nature study and other projects should be immediately 
selves to the resourceful teacher. A current events displayed and discussed, the opaque projector is essen- 
group will also be organized to study, analyze, and tial. Leaves, flowers, birds, stones, photographs — 
interpret the contemporary happenings of the world anything, in short—can be shown, and at once. The 
choicest of these findings can later be made into slides 


and of the community. There will be a nature study 

group to “seek Cad ia wate —~tt s for more formal and permanent work. 

flowers, trees and innumerable other things. Many The above then, in briefest outline, is a “set-up” 
other groups may eventually appear, to provide v which has opened a world of possibilities for at least 
hicles, as it were, for people’s many personal interests, one Sunday School. One determined leader with a 
hobbies, and community projects. The question of single stereopticon projector can establish it as a be- 
leadership will solve itself, for it is a fact learned from ginning. Since no standardized textbooks are any 
experience that whereas the average community does longer necessary its nature in the plenary session as 
not produce an over-supply of accredited Bible teach well as in the group projects will vary with every 
ers, it does produce people with advanced interests community; but motivating this enterprise everywhere 
in a great variety of enriching and worthwhile fields will be the common desire to do a little pioneering and 
of activity. They should be drafted for they will be research in an effort to create a Sunday School more 
an asset to any church that can adjust itself to the in keeping with our present-day needs. 





The College Blue Book cits, 


Standard Reference Work of Higher Education 


brings to you — for instant reference 


The Basic Facts and Ratings of 


1250 Universities and Colleges 
1034 Technical and Professional Colleges 


Universities of the World Three Color Educational Atlas by States 


Invaluable for Educators, Parents, Student Guidance 





Price $4.75 — 588 pages. ‘We wonder how we ever got along without it.”"—The Umiversity Club of Chicago. 





“The INFLUENCING of CHARACTER” Price $1.15 


A terse, unusual book dealing directly and popularly with this common problem of 
home, church, school and leisure time. Based on research under Rockefeller Grant. 


The College Blue Book 


Order Direct from DR. H. W. HURT, Editor 
17th FLOOR — 2 PARK AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 
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KEEP INFORMED 


Of Progress in the Field of Visual Instruction 
by subscribing to the 


EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


The monthly publication (in its 13th year) devoted to all phases 
of this important and rapidly developing educational movement 
($2.00 one year; $3.00 two years) 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS of the EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 


Distinctly valuable to those interested in or engaged in visual teaching practice 


“1000and ONE, the BLUE BOOK OF NON- 
THEATRICAL FILMS” 
Price 75c (To subscribers of EDUCATIONAL 
SCREEN, only 25c) 


For years the standard film reference source, indis- 
pensable to the growing body of film users among 
schools, colleges, churches and other non-theatrical 
groups. Lists more than 3,000 films, 16 mm. and 35 
mm.—silent and sound—for education and entertain- 
ment, elaborately classified by subject and arranged in 
140 numbered subject-groups. The major heads, with 
one or more subject groups under each, are as fol- 
lows: AGRICULTURE (with 16 subject groups un- 
der it) — Art, Music and Architecture — Astronomy 
— Athletics and Sports — Biography — Civics and 
Patriotism — Domestic Science — Economics — Edu- 
cational Activities — General Science — Human Ge- 
ography and Travel — Geography (with 35 subject 
groups) — Geology, Physiology and Meteorology — 
Government Activities — Health and Hygiene — In- 
dustry and Engineering (With 21 subject groups) — 
Literature and Drama — Natural Science (with 11 
subject groups) — Physical Sciences — Physiology — 
Psychology — Scenic — Sociology — Travel and 
Transportation — War, Naval and Military — Enter- 
tainment, juvenile — Entertainment, general — Re- 
ligious— Century of Progress films—and_ several 
pages of Comedies, News Reels, Weeklies, Novelties, 
etc., together with list of almost 100 theatrical films 
recommended in the Film Estimates during the period 
between Sept. ’32 and Dec. ’33. 

Shows whether subject is 16 mm., 35 mm., silent or 
sound, at a glance, Full information given on every 
film—title, number of reels, brief summary of contents 
and source or sources distributing the film. 


PICTURE VALUES IN EDUCATION. 
By Joseph J. Weber, Ph.D. 156 pp., illustrated. 


Price $1.00. (To subscribers, 67c.) 
An important contribution to the literature of the 
field, presenting in unusually interesting and readable 
form the results of extended investigations on the 
teaching values of the lantern slide and stereograph. 


VISUAL AIDS IN EDUCATION. 

By Joseph J. Weber, Ph.D. 220 pp. Price $2.00. 
The author’s latest and finest work in the field in 
which he has pioneered and specialized. His purpose 
was “to compile for the progressive educator a bal- 
anced summary of the available scientific evidence 
on the values and limitations of visual aids in edu- 
cation and then elaborate upon this evidence by way 


of generalization and application so as to inspire this 
educator in making a common-sense adaptation of 
visual materials and methods to the purposes of the 
school.” 


BIBLIOGRAPHY ON THE USE OF VISUAL 

AIDS IN EDUCATION. By Joseph J. Weber, Ph.D. 

24 pp. Price 50c. (To subscribers, 33c.) 
The latest and most complete bibliography ever com- 
piled on the field of visual instruction. Over 1,000 
references to books and magazine articles, partially 
annotated, classified under six major and forty-five 
minor subject-heads, arranged alphabetically by au- 
thors under each head. The major heads are—Gen- 
eral, Motion Pictures, Still Pictures, Object Material, 
Special Subjects, Sources of Visual Instruction Ma- 
terials. An invaluable piece of work, essential to 
any student of the field. 


FUNDAMENTALS IN VISUAL INSTRUCTION. 

By William H. Johnson, Ph.D. 

104 pp. Price $2.00. (To subscribers, $1.34.) 
This volume offers, in most readable form and in 
briefest possible compass, a concise and comprehen- 
sive survey of visual instruction. To an experienced 
worker with visual aids, much of the book will seem 
“elementary,” as the fundamentals of any subject 
should be to an expert. But such elements are basic 
to a sound knowledge of any field—which explains 
why Dr. Johnson’s book has been used with such 
marked success as a manual or text-book for courses 
in visual instruction. 


THE HISTORICAL CHARTS OF THE LITERA- 
TURES. By Nelson L. Greene, A.M. (Formerly 
published at Princeton, N. J.) 
Price 50c each. (To subscribers, 33c.) 
One of the oldest and most successful visual aids 
in continuous use by schools, colleges and general 
readers since the appearance of the English chart 
in 1912, and carried in stock regularly by many school 
and college bookstores. 
Five charts are now available in the series (English, 
American, German, French, Spanish), each a single 
sheet, 38 inches wide by 16 inches high (American, 
18 by 16 inches), furnished folded in cover (6 by 8% 
inches) or unfolded for wall use as ordered. 
(Send for special circular carrying full information on 
these unique publications, giving terms, special offer, dis- 
counts on quantities—together with a miniature photo- 
graphic reproduction of each chart in the series.) 


Note Liberal Discounts on Above to Subscribers of the 


Educational Screen 


64 E. Lake St. 
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THE FILM ESTIMATES 


Being the Combined Judgments of a National Committee on Current Theatrical Films 


| (The Film Estimates, in whole or in part, may be reprinted only by special arrangement with The Educational Screen) 

















Big Shakedown, The (Chas. Farrell, Bette 
Davis) (Warner) Another sensational under- 
world racketeer story, with usual brutal gang 
methods, intimidation of the innocent, ma- 
chine gun killings, etc. Hero even fails at 
being a worthwhile character, since he is an 
incredibly weak-minded tool for the gangsters. 
A—Waste of time Y—No C—No 

Blood Money’ (George Sancroft, Frances 
Dee) (U. A.) Lurid melodrama glorifying riff- 
raff characters—hero, hard-boiled gangster and 
shyster bail bondsman, his mistress heroically 
sharing him with many, her brother approv- 
ing. Frances Dee as underworld-crazy rich 
girl brazenly hunting thrills from any source. 
A—Trash Pernicious C—No 

Cat and the Fiddle, The (R. Novarro, J. 
McDonald) (MGM) Musical operetta, very 
lightweight but lively, varied and enjoyable 
with Kern music. For plot, classical-com- 
poser hero and popular-composer heroine sep- 
arate after colorful liaison in Paris, but back 
in time for happy moral ending. Unconven- 
tional, but not offensive. 

A—Good of kind Y—Mostly good 
C—Little interest 

Catherine the Great (Fairbanks, Jr., Eliza- 
beth Bergner) (U. A.) Gorgeous British pro- 
duction with dissolute Russian court of 18th 
Century as luxurious background. Fine nar- 
rative sweep and notable acting. gut his- 
torical characters are utterly distorted and 
thrilling history of period reduced merely to 
sex-intrigues. 

A—Notable Y—Doubtful C—No 

The Constant Nymph (Brian Aherne, Vic- 
toria Hopper) (Fox-Gaumont-British) Light- 
some story of beautiful Tyrolese backgrounds, 
temperamental characters, and actions some- 
times too bizarre to be convincing. Concerns 
heroine’s silent love for composer-hero who, 


after her famous father’s suicide, marries 
another. Much charm and some monotony. 
A—Good Y—Doubtful interest C—No interest 


Cross-Country Cruise (Lew Ayres, June 
Knight) (Universal) Inferior sample of pres- 
ent epidemic of ‘“‘bus’’ stories about hetero- 
geneous group of cheap people on transcon- 
tinental trip. Mediocre story, slow tempo, 
feebly acted, with low-comedy humor, and 
melodramatic wife-murder by nasty villain 
for climax. 

A—Poor Y—tTrash C—No 

David Harum (Will Rogers, Louise Dress- 
er) (Fox) Splendid screening of Batcheller 
classic of 1890 rural life, Rogers makes David 
live—kind, honest, but true to form and his 


times in horse-trading. Fine, genuine love 
element. Exquisite outdoor photographic ef- 
fects. Richly worth Hollywood's “imitating.” 
A—Excellent Y— Excellent C—Very good 


Dark Hazard (FE. G. Robinson, Genevieve 
Tobin) (lst Nat’l) Stupid, unwholesome story 
about a jellyfish hero, maudlin sentimentalist 
and helpless gambler. Sut heroine marries 
him (!) and gives him chance to recover. But 
he keeps falling and ends up at the track 


with his original blonde mistress, proving 
decency worthless. 
A—Trash Y—tTrash C—No 


Eat ’Em Alive (Produced by Harold Austin) 
Fine photograph of desert-animal life, grue- 
some life and death struggles of snakes and 
others. Authentic bits of nature, but often 
repellent. Accompanying voice soars and 
rants, fights too prolonged, and faked stalk- 
ing of baby by rattler is gratuitous horror. 
A—Depends on taste Y—Gruesome 

C—Too strong 

Fog (Donald Cook, Mary Brian) (Colum- 
bia) Mystery fare involving murder on the 
high seas, undistinguished as to plot and ac- 
tion — some too-gruesome ‘“‘shots” but with 
Suspense somewhat heightened through eerie 
atmosphere created by dense fog enveloping 
the liner. 

A—Fair Y—Perhaps C—No 

Gambling Lady (Barbara Stanwyck, Joel 
McCrea) (Warner) Glamorous heroine is fa- 
mous professional gambler, always winning, 
though always on the “square.” Marries 
wealthy playboy—follow jealousy, misunder- 
Standing and various complications including 
murder, infidelity and divorce before final re- 
conciliation. 

A—Depends on taste Y—Unwholesome C—No 

George White’s Scandals (White, Vallee, 
Durante) (Fox) George proudly publicizes him- 
self in masterpiece of bad taste and stupidity. 
Lavish as spectacle, cheap in content, descend- 











Estimates are given for 3 groups 
A—Intelligent Adult 
Y—Youth (15-20 years) 
C—Child (under 15 years) 


Bold face type means “recommended”’ 





ing even to suggestive dancing and risque 


songs by baby girls Mostly crude, vulgar or 
inane, and the rest silly. Some garbage com- 
edy 

A—Trash Y—tTrash C—tTrash 


Good Dame (Fredric March, Sylvia Sidney) 
(Paramount) Shoddy concoction wasting March 
in role of illiterate carnival-crook, devoid of 


all moral sense, easy conqueror of women, 
suddenly stricken with true love when he 
meets cheap but honest chorine. Seamy ad- 
ventures, demoralizing environment, but moral 
ending 

A—Mediocre Y—Trash C—No 


Jimmy, the Gent (James Cagney, Bette 
Davis) (Warner) Cagney back in fast, vulgar 
wisecracking role. Exploits high-pressure il- 
literacy, brazen swindling, constant double- 
crossing of friends and foes, racket against 
racket to supply heirs for unclaimed millions. 
Not a respectable or honest person in cast. 
4—-Depends on taste Y—Unwholesome C—No 

Journal of a Crime (Ruth Chatterton, 


Adolphe Menjou) (list Natl.) Heroine, much 
in love with her philandering husband, shoots 
his stage mistress. He alone learns her secret, 
and makes her suffer with conscience while 
living on with him without love And she 
suffers, clear through to the unconvincing 
“happy ending.”’ 

A Dreary y setter not C No 


Long Lost Father (John Barrymore, Helen 
Chandler) (RKO) sarrymore is neglectful, 
egotistic father with shady past who finds 
again his resentful daughter, now grown up, 
and manages to prove helpful temporarily. 


But story is aimless, unconvincing and wins 
little sympathy for anyone concerned. Waste 
of John and Helen 

A Mediocre y Better not C—No 


Lost Patrol, The (Victor McLaglen, Boris 
Karloff) (RKO) Powerful picturization of 
tragic interlude of World War in Mesopotam- 
ian desert grim, realistic, sincere, free from 
theatrics or artificial thrills. Gripping, con- 
vincing picture of human nature and manly 
conduct in tragic situation McLaglen’s finest 
role to date. 

A——Fine of kind Y—Very good Y—Too mature 

Love Birds (Zasu Pitts, Slim Summerville) 
(Universal) 


Slow-moving, labored comedy 


about an impossible child and two _ stupid 
people Each of the two stupidly buys the 
same worthless desert ranch. Their wrang- 
lings and blunderings make the ‘“‘comedy”. A 
supposed “gold’’ strike brings money, har- 
mony and marriage (Zasu deserves better). 
A—-Mediocre Y Hardly C—Hardly 

Massacre (Richard Barthelmess, Ann Dvor- 
ak) (lst Nat’l) Educated Indian hero learns 


of cruelty, violence and outrageous treatment 
of his people by reservation officials, turns 
crusader and carries fight to Washington. 
Many strong, thought-provoking moments but 
too much sensationalism and exaggeration. 


A—Good of kind Y—Doubtful C—No 
Meanest Gal in Town (Zasu Pitts, E] Bren- 
del) (RKO) Rather dull attempt to make 


either funny or interesting a love affair be- 
tween Brendel as stupid barber and Zasu as 
slightly less stupid store-keeper. Even fiashy 
little vamp and some snappy dialog fail to 
save it from mediocrity. 
A Feeble Y Better not C—No 
No More Women (Edmund Lowe, Victor Mc- 
Laglen) (Paramount) Inevitable rowdy per- 
formance of this “comedy-team” as crude, 
roughneck deep-sea divers, rivals for affection 


of girl-owner of salvage ship. Fast action, 
occasionally funny, but mostly vulgar comedy. 
Under-water scenes of doubtful authenticity 
but interesting. 
A—Mediocre Y—No C—No 
Orient Express, The (Heather Angel, Nor- 
man Foster) (Fox) Patterned after ‘‘Rome 
Express,” film follows destinies of several 


picturesque characters traveling on a European 
trans-continental train Well-acted, some ef- 


fective photography, tense situations and sus- 


pense, but marred by faulty continuity and 
lack of clarity. 
A—Fair Y—Doubtful C—No 
Palooka (Jimmy Durante, Lupe Velez) 
(U.A.) Crude crook for hero, vulgar adven- 
turess for heroine and incessant prizefight at- 
mosphere make a thoroughly unintelligent and 
unappetizing hash of noise, risque dialog, gut- 
ter English and raucous slapstick. Too much 
Durante. Fine medium for degrading public 
taste. 
A—Trash Y—No C—No 
Riptide (Norma Shearer, H. Marshall, R. 
Montgomery) (MGM) Very good sophisticated 
comedy about a heroine of cheap past who 
wavers between her excellent English husband 
and a rich life-of-the-party playboy. Finely 
set and photographed, notably acted by Mar- 
shall and Shearer, but subject matter thor- 
oughly unwholesome. 
A—Very good of kind Y—Unwholesome C—No 
Search for Beauty (Buster Crabbe, R. Arm- 
strong) (Paramount) Exploits Beauty Con- 
test winners, presents notable athletic ballet 
ensemble, and pretends to slap immorality in 
general and fake magazines in particular. 
Otherwise hodgepodge of crude racketeers vs. 
naive hero and heroine. Badly mixed motives 
and generously risque. 
A—Mediocre Y—Unwholesome C—No 
She Made Her Bed (Sally Eilers, Richard 
Arlen) (Paramount) MHeroine’s husband, a 
cheap braggart who runs auto-camp and chases 
wild women. A platonic lover waits patiently 
for the ridiculous climax, when tiger kills hus- 
band and baby in refrigerator survives after 
house burns to the ground! 
A—Absurd Y—Better not C—No 
Sleepers East (Wynne Gibson, Norman Fos- 
ter) (Fox) Glamorous story of seamy side of 
life, with Wynne very appealing as heroine 
with checkered past. Political success depends 
on crookery and the hush system. To get 
quick funds for any cause go to the roulette 
wheel. Hero’s love for heroine only whole- 
some note. 
A—Depends on taste Y—Unwholesome C—No 
Smoky (Smoky, Victor Jory, Irene Bentley) 
(Fox) Appealing picture of the career of a 
fine horse from free colthood in the hills to 
humble harness in old age. On the wav, jov 
with fond master, grief with villain, triumph 
in rodeo, humiliation in shafts of junkcart till 
found and saved from pound by master. 
A—Good of kind Y—Good C—Probably good 
Song You Gave Me, The (Bebe Daniels) 
(Columbia) Artificial concoction of rather good 
music and rather tedious dialog, attempting to 
re-present ““‘The Song is Ended.”” Bebe makes 
her most of the vivacious, popular Viennese 
actress, winning her cold, stolid secretary by 
original methods. Hardly significant. 
A—Hardly Y—Perhaps C—No 
Success at Any Price (Doug Fairbanks, Jr.) 
(RKO) Hard-boiled hero achieves mania for 
financial power by ruthless and despicable 
methods. Deserts worthy sweetheart and mar- 
ries glittering blonde mistress of his employer. 
When she proves unfaithful he shoots himself. 
Beautifully photographed and produced ‘‘mess.” 
A—Poor Y—Decidedly not C—No 
That Man Is Mine (Irene Dunne, Ralph 
Bellamy) (RKO) Triangle drama, smartly pro- 
duced, well acted, but not always convincing. 
Situations revolves around an incredibly cold- 
blooded vamp, a stupid, weak husband and a 
devoted wife. Characters and acticn become 
too farcical in final reels before happy ending. 
A—Good of kind Y—Better not C—No 
Wild Cargo (Frank Buck’s jungle adven- 
tures) (RKO) Fascinating portrayal, with fine 
vocal accompaniment, of experiences of this 
expert hunter of wild animals for Zoos. Pic- 
tures all details of many captures without 
cruelty. Informative, wholesomely thrilling, 
with but a scene or two too strong for the 
sensitive. A fine achievement. 
A—Very interesting 
C—Mostly excellent 
Wonder Bar (Al Jolson, Kay Frances, 
Dolores del Rio) (Warner) Pretentious Pa- 
risian-cabaret musical extravaganza, with sex- 
and-infidelity plot, gorgeous costumes, elaborate 
sets, and a great deal of Al Jolson. Some 
strikingly beautiful ballet evolutions the most 
notable feature. Much music, some vulgar- 
ity, and whole stretches that are tiresome. 
A—Good of kind Y—Decidedly not C—No 


Y— Excellent 
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Parents’ Magazine (March, ’34) “How to Select 
Movies for Children,” by Dr. Fred Eastman. 

Researchers of the Payne Fund found that chil- 
dren, eight to ten years of age, remember 60% of 
what they see in the movies. After giving a brief, 
analytical review of other findings of the research 
commission, Dr. Eastman says, “More important 
even than these effects—and here I am giving my 
own interpretation—is the more subtle one of in- 
fluencing and molding the children’s scale of values. 
As a parent you have probably tried to implant in 
your child’s mind a series of values which might be 
described roughly by such adjectives as courageous, 
kind, faithful, 
patient, cheerful. In the motion picture theatre, 


honest, hard-working, competent, 


however, your child comes under the spell and 
glamour of a different set of values, one that might 
be characterized by such adjectives as smart, so- 
phisticated, daring, bold, clever, thrilling, big, pas- 
sionate, dazzling. These Hollywood values war 
against the values which you, as a parent, desire 
for your child.” Since in most communities, the 
movies are about the only form of public amuse- 
ment, it is difficult to bar them entirely. What then 
should be the standards of selection? Dr. Eastman, 
as a keen dramatic critic, lists twelve criteria under 
the two categories, those of dramatic and those of 
entertainment value. A few of the outstanding 
thoughts are here abbreviated: 

The play must reach the emotions inducing either 
laughter or tears, but must not lead to undue excite- 
ment. Children react three times as strongly as 
adults, not having learned the ‘adult discount.” 

The characters must be real; they are remem- 
bered longer than the plot. (Marie Dressler excels 
in the art of realism in characterization. ) 

The characters must make important choices. 

The plot must involve a conflict, rising steadily 
to a climax, and one which can be understood by 
children. There The 
solution must result from the re-action of the char- 


must be one central idea. 
acters to their situation, as in life. 

The pictures left on the child’s mind should be 
wholesome and beautiful. 

The proper attitude towards the beauty of life’s 
simplicities should be induced. Behavior patterns 
should be worthy of acceptance in the child life. The 
scale of values should correspond to, or re-enforce, 
those of the child’s rearing, not clash with them. 
“If you want your child to grow character you must 
see that his values are the values that produce char- 
acter, not simply the values that will make him 





strive to acquire things, get ahead, out-smart his 
competitors, and be a big shot 

“IT present (these criteria) here only as a stumb 
ling effort at suggesting a positive way of dealing 
with this perplexing problem rather than by the 
method of prohibition or the more usual one of in- 


difference.” 


Progressive Education (March, 34) “The Neu- 


rath Pictorial Statistics,” by Marguerite E. Schwarz- 
man. 

This article is another elucidation of the Neu- 
rath system of visualized statistics, the same 


author having written “Statistics for All” in the 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN of September, 1933. 
aa 


must be able to visualize them,” says Neurath. He 


understand facts of social significance, we 
has been working for ten years on his symbolic 
plan, which significantly makes use of color. He 
uses only primary colors, and each of these always 
has its special meaning. If green, for example, rep- 
resents the rural population of a country, red stands 
for city dwellers. 

The older children in the Vienna Schools visit 
Dr. Neurath’s Social 


logical tests have shown that 


Economics Museum. Psycho- 


these children in 
time develop a remarkable understanding of social 
problems, a power of discernment unhampered by 


emotionalism or by the undue influence of a teacher 


The Journal of Geography (March '34) Geo- 
graphical Activities Involving the Use of Maps and 
Weaver Mikesell. 


A study made at the University of Pittsburgh, 


Grats,” by Ruth 
reveals that a combination of activities involving 
the use of maps, pictures, and grafs is more effec- 
* Activ- 


ity” here applies to “any state of action, mental or 


tive than to use these materials separately. 
physical. For the most part it does not mean a pro- 
gram of manual activity.” 

“suf- 
The 


use of symbols on a map to show different kinds of 


Drawing an outline map is usually not 


ficiently accurate to give a correct concept.” 


work done has geographical quality. Similarly, the 
copying of a graf “is not a geographical activity.” 
Such is obtained, however, if problems concerning 
the basic facts of the graf are considered, and the 
graf constructed from statistics. An excellent treat- 
ment of the technique of teaching map symbols is 
given, and should be read by all teachers, who have 
not scientifically studied this phase of geography 
teaching. The child should be taught to visualize 
the reality behind the symbol. 
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International Review of Educational Cinematog- 


raphy (March, ’34) In this issue is published the 
first of a series of Reports treating of matters to be 
considered by the second section of the Internation 
al Film Congress at Rome this month: Education. 


1 


f Education particularly dealt 


The departments « 
with are: 

Hygiene and prevention of disease; The Cinema 
for educating the people; The Cinema for thrift and 
insurance propaganda; Cinema Technique with 
special reference to the technique necessary for 
making and projecting didactic and educational 


pictures. 


Book Reviews 


MoTIion PICTURES AND THE SOCIAL ATTITUDES OI] 
CHILDREN, by R. C. Peterson and L. I. Thurstone 
Movies, DELINQUENCY, AND CRIME, by H. Blumer and 
P. M. Hauser. Movies aANp Conpbuct, by Herbert 
Blumer. Published by The MacMillan Company, 1933 

These three additional publications of findings 
from the work of the distinguished and scholarly 
research under the Payne Fund are of the same 


stimulating quality as the other volumes published 


to date. Anything a reviewer might say must 
sound trite and pedantic. The volumes must be 
read of themselves to appreciate their inestimabl 


value in this field which suffers such dearth of 


valuable material. As each volume comes along one 
is tempted to look for further superlatives that 
might serve to arrest the attention of our readers 
Each new volume offers some astonishing new sur 
mises even as it corroborates, with proof, much that 
has been intuitively and practically “guessed at” 
Again, it may be sufficient to state that no teacher, 
parent, or serious student of the movies can afford 


to miss owning these books for his or her library. 


THE CoLLEGE BLUE Book, Tuirp Epition, Dr. H 
W. Hurt, Editor, 588 pages. 


This comprehensive reference work of highe r edu 
cation covers in scholarly style the modern trends in 
college education, college standards as set up by vari 
ous school and college associations, and college oppor 
tunity by states. Much interesting and valuable data 
is given in this exhaustive volume, such as, the num 
ber of colleges in each state, showing their ratio to the 
population and area; the standards, ratings, entrance 
and graduation requirements, enrollment, fees and 
resources of 1250 colleges and universities, including 
basic facts on junior and negro colleges. Statistics 
are also given in tabular form on 1034 technical and 
professional colleges. 

Another helpful feature of this remarkable work is 
the colored map of each state which indicates the lo 


cation of colleges, universities, junior and negro col 


leges. 

















Photographs 
Tell Stories 














Learn how to make your camera become a 
led story teller. It's all in understanding its 
capacities and limitations. 


There is joy in making good photographs . . . 
Read how others do it. Subscribe to that beau- 


titer] manth 





y magazine. 


Camera Craft 


t's devoted to photography. $2.00 a year. 
Send 10 cents for a late copy. 


CAMERA CRAFT 
PUBLISHING COMPANY 


703 Market Street, San Francisco, California 




















Teach Geography? 


want to investigate The Journal of Geography, an illustrated 
monthly magazine owned by the National Council of Geogra- 
phy Teachers. and published especially for teachers. 





F you teach or direct the teaching of Geography. you will 


THE JOURNAL GIVES YOU—Supplementary material for stu- 
dents and teachers - confidence by enabling you to know 
the best and thus keep several leagues ahead of the non-sub- 


scribers . . . success to teachers and students who sincerely 
want it. 


If you are not familiar with this splendid magazine pin this ad 


to your letterhead and the next copy will be sent to you FREE 
of charge. 


THE JOURNAL OF GEOGRAPHY 
3333 Elston Ave. 
Chicago, III. 


K-3 
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SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


| 
| CONDUCTED BY DR. 
| 
| Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


DEAN McCLUSKY 








Visual Aids In Teaching Science Units 


HERE has been a great deal written about the 
theory of visual instruction in Science but 
little has been presented showing these aids ac- 
tually at work. We have all come to recognize 
the great value of visual aids in instruction but do 
not always appreciate the full possibilities of their 


use. 


Feeling that concrete examples are often more 
fruitful than generalities, I am offering a specific 
unit in Biology with its application to visual in- 
struction. New uses of these materials are con- 
stantly coming to my attention and I am not assum- 
ing that this example utilizes all the possibilities, 
but | hope that it may be suggestive to others. 
This example, a typical unit in Biology as taught 
at the Scarborough School, is a work plan, a copy 
of which is given to each student at the beginning 
of the,unit. This is amplified by specific reference 
to the various visual aids used at each stage of the 
learning process. 


Work Plan From November 23rd 
to December 18th, 1933 


Unit IV. Germination and Growth of Plants 
Text: Hunter; Problems in Biology, 115-133. 
Presentation: 

The main purpose of this unit of study is to 
show how a baby plant, or embryo, grows into an 
adult. Seeds, as we learned in a previous unit, 

are formed in fruits, as the result of the pollina- 
tion of flowers. Seeds may, for long periods of 
time, remain dormant, then suddenly show signs 
of life. This activity is due to a stimulus of some 
kind. Obviously some conditions both inside and 
outside the seed start the growth of the plant. 
We are, then, interested in finding out just what 
these conditions that start and maintain growth 
are. By experimentation we shall find the answer 
Then, too, plants must obtain 
The fact that seeds do 


contain food materials of various sorts is evident 


to this problem. 
food in order to grow. 


when we think that we eat such seeds as peas 
and beans. We shall then make a comparison of 
the manner in which foods are used by plants 
with the way in which we use the same _ sub- 
stances. 


C. J. KOENIG 


“Life’—from seed to tree (1 reel)* 
“Do You Know Beans ?’—Germination of Bean 
Seed (1 reel)* 
“Seeds”—Way of Growth (1 reel)* 
Assimilative Material: 
Among the problems to be solved in this unit 
are the following: 
A. Where are baby plants found? 
1. The study of seeds 
a. Actual study of bean and corn seed. 
b. Lantern slides of various seeds. 
Keystone Biology Lantern Slides 
5. Seed Coats 


6. Embryo of Corn and Bean 


B. How can we find what nutrients are present 
in seeds? 
1. Test for starch 
a. Study of crushed bean seed stained with 
iodine under the microscope. 
b. Study of colored chart of starch test. 
2. Test for proteins 
a. Test carried out by each student 
b. Use of paper with grease spot in pro- 
jector to show it is translucent. 
Study of Langworthy Food Charts 
Nos. 6, 10, 13, 14 showing by visual 
means percentages of starch, proteins 
and fats in various seeds. 
C. What factors are necessary for germination? 
1. Water 
Demonstration showing failure of dry 
seeds to grow in dry moss, and success- 
ful growth of soaked seeds in moist 
moss. 
2. Air 
Demonstration showing failure of seeds 
to grow in a vacuum, and_ successful 
growth of seed in container open to air. 
3. Temperature 
Demonstration showing failure of seeds 
to grow when kept in warm oven or in 
refrigerator and successful growth when 
kept at room temperature. 


*Produced by Edited Pictures System, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York City. 
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ios How does the embryo become 1 Dilant?s : ; , 
- : PROF. IVAN P. PAVLOV’S 


1. Cotyledon; 2. Plumule; 3. Hypocotyl. | MECHANICS OF THE BRAIN 


a. Observation and study ctual be Behavior of Man and Animal 
cia Bi pill ak erdciti was A Scientific Film Which Has Made Cinema History 
and corn seedlings at Va iS StdPes Ol \ film depicting the brilliant experiments in 


the physiological background of human behavior. 
Now available on 16 mm. for schools and colleges. 
Other 16 mm. films available 


erowth in a germinating box 


b. Study of preserved specimen showt1 











WAR AGAINST THE CENTURIES ROAD TO LIFE 
progressi\ e stages of orowth of seed For further information, write to 
lino Garrison Film Distributors Inc. 
ngs. 729 SEVENTH AVENUE, N. Y. C. 
c. Detailed study of film, “Do You Knov 
Beans?” showing animated drawings and F. Do plants digest food? 
progressive shots of bean orowth. I. Proof that starch is changed to sugar in 
‘ 2 ° P 
d. Study of lantern slide showing structure plants. 
of seed parts in various seeds. a. Test with Fehling’s solution to show 
Keystone slides 8. Development. of evidence of grape sugar. 
Corn and Bean 9A. Development of bh. Demonstration — test dry, unsprouted 
Corn Seedling. bean or corn seed for grape sugar. 
e. Study in microscope of sections of cort c. Demonstration—test dry, sprouted bean 
seed. or corn seed for grape sugar. 
f. Experiments on effect of removal ot d. Demonstration — test sprouting bean or 
cotvledon on growth. corn seed for starch — study specimen 
EK. What makes a young plant grow: under microscope for presence of starch 
1. Proof that oxidation occurs in plants. grains. 
a. Experiment Test of air in flask con e. Demonstration — Digestion of starch to 
taining growing seeds indicating 11 sugar in test tube by use of Diastase. 


creased quantity of carbon as shown by f. Demonstration—test piece of cracker for 

lime-water test. grape sugar before and after chewing in 
b. Demonstration—Expelling air from th the mouth. 

lungs through lime water to show pres You will master the material of this unit by the 

sure of carbon dioxide in human breath reading of pages 115-133 cf the text, 7 





Motion Pidures of the World 
and its Peoples 








SOUND EQUIPMENT 
PORTABLE cA New Illustrated 
35mm. Sound-on-Film Projector Catalogue Listing 


For School Room, Auditoriums, Churches, 2,000 Films Of Inter- 
Institutions, Camps national Interest 


and Industrial Available On A 
Organizations Rental Or Free Loan 
Brings the theatre into your ‘Bast From Over 100 
own auditorium. This pro- : Su ; : 

jector while being portable i 2 Distributors 
gives results equal to profes- 
sional theatre equipment. 





PRICE 30 CENTS 





The mechanism is a master Courteny. tnile tats Balas 
piece of precision and ac- AS 

curacy which is required to Includes 375 free films 
reproduce the new recordings Both 16mm. & 35mm. 

with true fidelity. Silent & sound films 

Its designers have had years 250 classifications and 


of experience in the building 
of film and sound _ repro- 
ducing equipment. Features 


An index by countries 
An index by subjects 


RS ee A nn Seeperererant ee rR eee 





either 500, 750, or 1000 INTERNATIONAL EDUCATIONAL PICTURES, Inc 
Watt Mazda Lamp. College House Offices, Cambridge, Mass. 
Sirs — Send free literature and also a coin card for convenience in remitting 
W EBER MACHINE CORP. 30 cents for catalogue. (Send no money or stamps now. Just return coupon.) 
59 RUTTER STREET ROCHESTER, NEW YORK Name 
Export Office: 15 Laight St., N.Y.C. 
Cable Address: Romos, New York 1ddre 


Distributors throughout the world. 
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16mm. TITLES 


Still and Animated 
VICTOR PROJECTORS 
16mm. Sound-on-film and Silent 


Folders on request 
Motion Picture Dept. 


J.C. HAILE & SONS 


215 WALNUT ST. CINCINNATI, OHIO 











by lectures, discussions, demonstrations, slides and 
moving pictures, and by completing the exercises as 
directed in the work book. 
Organization : 
You will organize the unit material by con- 
structing a summary outline of the unit’s work. 
a. The charts and slides are always accessi- 
ble to the students and in the review of 
the unit they often independently make 
use of them to supplement or replace re- 
reading of the text material. 
Check-up : 
At the completion of the unit a check-up will 
be given to determine your mastery of the unit. 
Many of the slides and charts used in the study 
of the unit are made by the students themselves 
during the assimilative period. This offers the stu- 
dents a combination of visual and manual expres- 
sion which is very stimulating to the students 
gifted in those lines and serves to build up a perma- 
nent library which is of use to the other students. 


To Teachers of History 
Careful selection of the motion picture “‘stills’” forming these 


Historical Study Units 


together with the completeness of text matter, has led educators, 
whenever possible, to purchase or budget them, on sight. 
Units now available in both 


PHOTOGRAPHIC and LANTERN SLIDE FORM 








covering the following eight periods: 
ROMAN LIFE FEUDAL LIFE PILGRIMS FRENCH REVOLUTION 
AMERICAN REVOLUTION AND ORGANIZATION 
OF GOVERNMENT 
WESTWARD MOVEMENT 
SLAVE LIFE AND ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


FRONTIER LIFE 


Write for new catalog and price list illustrating or describing 
every picture in each Unit. Address: 
PHOTOGRAPHIC HISTORY SERVICE 
5537 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, California 





or, if east of the Mississippi, write 
LEE WHITCOMB, 172 Hillcrest Ave., Leonia, New Jersey. 
Eastern Sales Manager 





We suggest that active salesmen contacting schools and libraries write us. 








a The Typewriter Slide 
For Screen Projection 


Write for free samples. 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 


WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN MESSAGES. 


50 RADIO-MATS $2. 
WHITE, AMBER or GREEN.. 


Accept no substitutes. 


1819 Broadway 
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Possibilities of Films in Art Courses 


(Concluded from page 98) 


of Ancient and Medieval Glass’) will aid the 
critical appreciation of glass-ware. (5) A film of 
Natural Beauty like “Gorges of the Giants” will 
widen the pupil's experience with nature, while 
showing beautiful arrangements of moving line 
and tone. 

The flexibility and comprehensiveness of the Art Ap- 
preciation objectives, and the greater number of stu- 
dents who study that phase of the subject, make it 
probable that films will ultimately find their widest 
use there. 

(c) Practice of Art. 

Preparation and execution of a work of art usually 
demands the ability to draw, a knowledge of effective 
design, and skill in technique. Films could be used 
successfully to motivate these activities and to furnish 
usable materials and motifs. 

(1) In drawing, the Models in Motion films have 
demonstrated their value as motivation, while pur- 
posive films and films of natural beauty provide any 
required visual experience. 

(2) In design and composition, abstract purposive 
films showing the filling of space and action of forces, 
motivate activity and furnish dynamic motifs. Certain 
films of natural beauty (as Mr. Charles Woodbury 
suggests ) might also be used. 

(3) In technical processes, it seems likely that films 
give a clearer insight into simpler processes, and will 
indirectly aid in manipulation. Unfortunately no ex- 
perimental data is available on this point. 

A word may be said about the bibliographies. They 
consist of annotated references to forty-four books 
and articles, three periodicals, thirteen film catalogs, 
(All these 


films and many more are listed, of course, in the 


and nearly one hundred different films. 


Educational Screen’s annual booklet, “1000 and One 
Films”, the tenth edition of which has just appeared). 
These references should be ample for an orientation 
in the literature and for immediate experimentation 
in the classroom. 

The whole study should be viewed as the preliminary 
step in a broader, more comprehensive program. Our 
aim will be to develop the film as an educational aid 
in art courses. The task is clear; materials are ready. 
Let us move forward! 

(5) Distributed by Metropolitan Museum of Art. 


(6) Fox Movietone News, distributors. 
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Your Guide 








to the Biggest 
and Best in 
Current Motion 
Pictures! 
Now Available--- 


“The 
Fighting 
President” 


A 6-reel feature of 
timely interest and 
ip educational value. 
YP Recommended by the 
National Film Esti- 
mates as follows: 





*Well-chosen news-reel shots from career 
of Roosevelt from beginning of his public 
life to the Presidency. Well-edited, good 
vocal accompaniment, presenting well- 
rounded and wholesome picture of worth- 
while attainment by the greatest national 
figure of the day.” 


Also 
The screen story of Franklin Delano Roose- 
velt’s INAUGURAL. History in the mak- 
ing—the event of the Century, in 16 mm. 
silent only. 


“The Voice of the Vatican” 


A one-reel, sound-on-disc, picture showing 
the high lights of Vatican City, scenes of 
the Basilica, the new Vatican railway, the 
governing offices, the Pope’s office and 
incidental departments. You see and hear 
the famous bells of Vatican Square. You 
see the Pope, for the first time, meeting the 
actual ruling head of a government when 
he greets Mussolini and Victor Emmanuel. 
The lighting of St. Peter’s Cathedral is 


also shown. 
Write for information 
Non-Theatrical Department, Bureau S 
Universal Pictures 


Corporation 
730 Fifth Avenue New York, N.Y. 


























PRECISION 9 
PROJECTORS @ 


(400 WATT) 


OUR PRICE! 


s eg oO 


case included 





AMPRO 


MODEL "AS" 









FORMERLY 


$175.00 





(Shipped prepaid 
to any point in 
the U. S.) 


Here is your oppor- 
tunity to profit from 
our good fortune in 
buying a large quantity 
of these high class pro- 
jectors at an extremely 
low price ... we pass 
our saving on to youl 
The projectors are all 
new and carry the regular factory guarantee. Write us 
your photographic needs, we'll gladly quote you rock 
bottom prices! 


Sunny Sehick 
National Brokers of 


Cinemachinery and Photographic Equipment 
Dept. 407 Fort Wayne, Indiana 


A Better Position 


You Can Get It 


Hundreds of teachers, students and college 
graduates will earn two hundred dollars or more 
this summer. SO CAN YOU. Hundreds of 
others will secure a better position and a larger 
salary for next year. YOU CAN BE ONE OF 
THEM. Complete information and helpful sug- 
gestions will be mailed on receipt of a three cent 
stamp. Good positions are available now in 
every state. They will soon be filled. 




















Continental 


Teachers Agency, Inc. 


(Teachers address Dept. T. All others 
address Dept. S.) 


1850 Downing St. 
Covers the ENTIRE United States 


School Officials!) You may wire us your 
vacancies at our expense, if speed «is urgent. 
You will receive complete, free confidential re- 
ports by air mail within 36 hours. 


Denver, Colo. 
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AMONG THE PRODUCERS | 


Where the commercial firms — whose activities bave an important bearing on progress in the visual field — 
are free to tell their story in their own words. The Educational Screen is glad to reprint bere, within nec- | 
essary space limitations, such material as seems to have most informational and news value to our readers. 
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Two New Historical Study Units 


Two new Historical Study Units, illustrating sig- 
nificant periods of history are announced by Photo- 
graphic History Service. The first Unit visualizes 
the early period of Frontier Life. Prepared from mo- 
tion picture “stills” of “The Great Meadow,” these 
brilliantly executed pictures take us vividly into the 
lives of the early pioneers who first crossed the Ap- 
palachians under the leadership of Daniel Boone to 
make homes for themselves in Kentucky and Tennes- 
see. In fifteen carefully selected and closely related 
pictures we go with these courageous souls across the 
“Wilderness Road,” see something of the perils and 
hardships they faced among hostile Indians, learn how 
they built their cabins and lived from day to day. 
Plate 9 of this Unit is illustrated below. 

The second Unit, the French Revolution, prepared 


‘ 


from motion picture “stills’’ of “Scaramouche” and 
“Orphans of the Storm,” offers graphic and fascinat- 
ing contrasts in the social conditions existing among 
the commoners and the nobility in France during the 
later years of the 18th century. Arranged in contin- 


nuity, with introduction and brief, concise text be- 





Plate 9 of the Unit, “Frontier Life” 


neath each picture, the story of those days of chaos 1s 
carried forward, through scenes of the revolts in the 
provinces, injustices, the Bastille, the life of the Court, 
the Tribunal and the Reign of Terror to the close of 
the Revolution and the dawn of a new era. Plate 13 
of this Unit is illustrated at the right. 

Although visual aids have come to be regarded as 
essential to the teaching of geography and certain 


other subjects, their widespread use in the teaching 
of history has not kept pace with this modern educa- 
tional development. 

The reasons for this are not difficult to understand. 
Pictures that present the dramatic and outstanding 


periods of history, in a comprehensive, well-rounded 


The chief instrument of the Terror was the Revolutionary 
Tribunal. Before it the Queen, political leaders an 


sands of suspects were sentenced to death, The 


af the Terrer——forcign wor, insurrections im the 





Plate 13 of the Unit “French Revolution” 


view of the subject, have not been available. True, 
there have been copies of paintings and sketches of 
certain colorful events and personalities and these have 
come to occupy their places as illustrations of  text- 
books and as auxiliary aids. But, however, excellent 
these few subjects may be, they fail to fill the need of 
the modern history teacher who is “visual minded.” 
A single, well-chosen picture can plant a vision in the 
mind of the student that will lead him on to further 
enjoyment and comprehension of the particular period 
being studied. But when there is presented to him a 
series of pictures which build, step by step, from 
early causes to final results, through views of the social 
conditions, the homes, the dress, the amusements, the 
leading personalities, the problems and achievements 
of the people, the value of the individual pictures, so 
co-related, is increased a thousand fold. It has been 
the task of Photographic History Service to prepare 
such series of historical photographs and, in so do- 
ing, to answer the crying need of the history teacher. 

Upon request a catalog describing every picture in 
each Unit will be sent by Photographic History Serv- 
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April, 1934 


New S. O. S. Amplifiers 


Announcement is made by Sales On Sound Corpo 
ration, New York City, of an entirely new line of 
Streamline Model Amplifiers, embodying the Wide 
Fidelity Circuit. The “W.F.” 


years of careful and painstaking laboratory research, 


Series is the result of 


coupled with the experience gained from hundreds 
of sound installations all over the world 

This experience, and the development in the $.O.S 
laboratories of exclusive circuits and features have 
made possible a line of amplifiers of merit from the 
standpoint of ease in installation, simplicity of opera 
tion and freedom from service worries. The fine 
engineering of these amplifiers is said to be evidenced 
not only by their excellent performance in the theatre, 
but also by their distinctive and beautiful appearanc: 

The internal construction 1s extremely rigid and 1s 
SO designed as to make each part accessible for any 
future servicing. The transformers, condensers, r¢ 
sistors, and other parts used in the Amplifier are de 
signed with very liberal overload and safety margins, 
and are built to withstand any climatic conditions of 
heat and humidity in tropical countries. 

By eliminating all outside matching transformers, 
and feeding the amplifiers through a low-impedance: 
line directly to the voice coils of the speakers, much 
greater efficiency and better matching characteristics 


are obtained. 


The New Filmo 121 


Bell & Howell Company announces a new 16 mm 
magazine-loading motion picture camera, light in 
weight, low in price, and rectangular in shape 
entirely different in appearance from any camera 
previously made by this company, but embodying 
the traditional Bell & Howell features of fine de 
sign and rugged, precise construction. This ne 
camera has been christened Filmo Model 121. 

The mag: 
zine - loading 
feature makes 


for instantane 


ous loading. A 
50 foot fils 
magazine 1 


into place, the 
camera doot 

closed, and thi 
camera is load 
ed. The un 
finished film can 
be interchanged 


with film of 





another type at 


Filmo 121 Camera and Case any time, evel 
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Photo Art Monthly 


A magazine appealing particularly to Educators and those 
interested in Visual Instruction through the photographic 
depiction of scientific and beautiful subjects. 


It covers its subjects authoritatively by offering only the 
best writers in their specialized branches. 


$2.00 per year 20c a copy 
$2.50 Foreign 25¢ in Canada 
$2.60 per year in Canada 


Photo Art Publisher 


482 -498 MONADNOCK BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














in daylight, with the loss of but a single frame. 

The new model is only 24x3%x5% inches in 
size and weighs slightly over two pounds. There 
are two viewfinders, a direct-sight finder (spyglass 
type), and a waist level finder of the reflecting type 
used on still cameras. Two speeds, 16 and 24, are 
provided for, as are single frame exposures. A first 
quality Cooke 20 mm. F 3.5 universal focus lens is 
standard equipment. However, Filmo 121 may be 
had with a Cooke 1-inch F 1.8 lens, suitable for both 
black and white or Kodacolor movies, either with 
or without Kodacolor filter. 

The shutter is of a unique and distinctive type 
with oscillating action—motion picture’s closest ap- 
proach to the focal plane shutter of a still camera. 
This affords an unusual sharpness of image and an 
absolutely uniform exposure over the entire picture 
area. The exposure time at normal speed is ap- 
proximately one thirty-fourth of a second. 





Don't Delay 


sending for your copy of the new 


Tenth Edition of 1000 and One"— 


THE BLUE BOOK OF 
NON-THEATRICAL FILMS 


Contains hundreds of new film subjects for entertainment 
and instruction added since the 9th Edition, including many 
new 16 mm. sound-on-film subjects. 


Shows 16 mm., 35 mm., silent and sound films at a glance. 


Known and used the country over by non-theatrical exhibitors 
of motion pictures. 


REMEMBER that subscribers to THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
pay only 25c for "1000 and One." (75c to non-subscribers) 


Send that subscription to THE EDUCATIONAL SCREEN 
now, and include the quarter for "1000 and One." 


The Educational Screen 


64 EAST LAKE ST. CHICAGO, ILL. 
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HERE THEY ARE! 
A Trade Directory for the Visual Field 
FILMS Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. (2, 6) Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
A Fil I (5) (Western Electric Sound System) 330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
— a 250 W. 57th St., New York City 
1270. Sixth Ave., New York City. ‘ — ) Ideal Pictures Corp. 


Bray Pictures Corporation (3, 6) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City 


Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 


(See advertisement on outside back cover) 


Eastman Teaching Films, Inc. (1, 4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1, 4) 


330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


Erpi Picture Consultants, Inc. 
250 W. 57th St., New York City 

Garrison Film (3, 4) 
729 Seventh Ave., New York City. 


(See advertisement on page 111) 


Guy D. Haselton’s TRAVELETTES (4) 
7961 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, 


(2, 6) 


Cal. 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
Modern Woodmen of America (3, 4) 
Rock Island, III. 
Pinkney Film Service Co. (1, 4) 


1028 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Ray-Bell Films, Inc. (3, 6) 
817 University Ave., St. Paul, Minn. 
The 16 mm. Sound Film Co. (5) 

11 W. 42nd St., New York City 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Corp. (3) 
730 Fifth Ave., New York City 


(See advertisement on page 113) 


Wholesome Films Service, Inc. (3, 4) 
48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 


918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C. A. Motion Picture Bureau (1, 4) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 

19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago, III. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


Bell & Howell Co. (6) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 

Eastman Kodak Co. (4) 
Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 

Edited Pictures System, Inc. (1) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 


IS YOUR firm represented here? 


J. C. Haile & Sons (6) 
215 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 
(See advertisement on page 112) 


Herman A. DeVry, Inc. (3, 6) 
1111 Center St., Chicago 

Ideal Pictures Corp. (1, 4) 
30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 

International Projector Corp. (3, 6) 


90 Gold St., New York City 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Motion Picture Accessories Co. (3, 6) 
43-47 W. 24th St., New York City 
New England Motion Picture 
Equipment Corp. (3, 6) 
356 Worthington St., Springfield, Mass. 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
S. O. S. Corporation (2) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 


Sunny Schick (3, 6) 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
(See advertisement on page 113) 
United Projector and Film Corp. (3, 4) 


228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Victor Animatograph Corp. (6) 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 90) 
Weber Machine Corp. (2) 
59 Rutter St., Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 111) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


PHOTOGRAPHS and PRINTS 
Photographic History Service 
5537 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 112) 
SCREENS 
Da-Lite Screen Co. 
2721 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 89) 
Motion Picture Accessories Co. 
43-47 W. 24th St., New York City 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 
Conrad Slide and Projection Co. 
510 Twenty-second Ave., East 
Superior, Wis. 
Eastman Educational Slides 


Iowa City, Ia. 


It should be. 


30 E. Eighth St., Chicago, Ill. 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
Photographic History Service 
5537 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood, 
Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 112) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 112) 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 89) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 90) 
Williams, Browne and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


STEREOGRAPHS and 
STEREOSCOPES 
Herman A. DeVry, Inc. 
1111 Center St., Chicago 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 
Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
E. Leitz, Inc. 
60 E. 10th St., New York City 
Regina Photo Supply Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
Spencer Lens Co. 
19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 89) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


16 MM. TITLES 
J. C. Haile & Sons 


215 Walnut St., Cincinnati, O. 


(See advertisement on page 112) 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 
silent. 

(2) indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 

sound. 

indicates firm supplies 35 mm. 

sound and silent. 

(4) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
silent. 

(5) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 
sound-on-film. 

(6) indicates firm supplies 16 mm. 


w 








sound and silent. 





Continuous insertions under one 


heading cost only $1.50 per issue; additional listings under other headings, 50c each. 





The Filmo RT 

Prosector, for au- 

ditorium or class- 

room, with 750- 

watt line - voltage 

lamp, automatic re- 
wind. 


Carnegie Hall, New York 


Occasion: Three-reel 16 mm. scenic, Bermuda, by 
Dr. Konstantin Kostich. 

Audience: 3,500. 

Condition: 110-foot throw. booth to stage. 

Equipment: Filmo JS 750-watt Projector, 4-inch 
lens, ten-foot beaded screen. 


é 


Results: a larger screen could easily have 
been filled with clear pictures, as there was am 
ple light.” 


Auditorium Theater, Chicago 


Occasion: Georgia Warm Springs, 16 mm. institu 
tional film; showing sponsored by Cook County 
Medical Society. 


Audience: 3,600. 
Condition: 110-foot throw, booth to stage. 


Equipment: Filmo JS 750-watt Projector, 34-inch 
lens, twelve-foot screen. 


The Filmo JS Pro- 
jector for audito- 
rium use. Fully 
gear-driven, auto- 
matic rewind, up 
to 750-watt illum- 


ination. 








FILMO 


16mm. Projectors 
trium pb 
. . in the theater 


Results: ‘“ . . . the showing was absolutely just 
as professional as anyone would want r 


Department Store Theater, Seattle 


Occasion: Saturday showing, 16 mm. historical 
film. 

Audience: 2,000 in four hours. 

Condition: 60-foot throw, booth to screen. 

Equipment: Filmo JL 500-watt Projector, eleven- 
foot screen. 

Results: “.. . we tried two 35 mm. projectors, 
were not satisfied, so used the Filmo JL. The 
advertising manager of the store said that the 
show was a great success. There was not the 
slightest hitch or reason for apology in four 
hours of projection the lamp housing was 
cool.” 


"Vv 


These are a few of the proofs that Filmo Projectors are fully 
competent even in large school auditoriums. Let the nearest 
Filmo dealer demonstrate a Filmo in your school. Or write 
for complete information. 


BELL & HOWELL 


FILMO 


Personal Movie Cameras 


and Projectors 


Bell & Howell Co., 1817 Larchmont Ave., Chicago; New 
York, Hollywood, London (B & H Co., Ltd.) 
Established 1907 
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PROFESSIONAL EESWUETG 
WITH AMATE JU I 
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kor Your Own 


PROTECTION | 


a of underwriters specify that 


when motion pictures are projected 





without a booth the film must be of the 
safety type. If you order motion pictures... 
or if you show them...the responsibility is 
yours. For your own protection, insist on 
prints made on Eastman Safety Film. And, 


before the films are projected, make cer- 





tain that the words Eastman... Safety... 





Kodak appear in the transparent margins... 
from the beginning to the end. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester, N.Y. (J. E. 
Brulatour, Inc., Distributors, New Y ork, 
Chicago, Hollywood.) 








EASTMAN 
Safety film 





